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Paragraphs from Circular 31, Published 
Sept. 1915, by Department of Plant 
Pathology, Cornell University 


The experience of a number of growers in applying a fungicide 
late in the fall to peach trees for the control of Leaf Curl has been 
favorable to fall treatment. No cases have come to the attention of 
the writers in which Lime-Sulphur Solution, applied in the fall, has not 
been effective; one apparent exception out of many orchards visited. 
It would therefore appear that fall spraying in peach orchards is a safe 
practice for New York. Orchardists and growers are requested to at 
least give the method a trial in the fall of 1915. 

The question of the efficacy of fall spraying for San Jose Scale 
is also involved if the method is to be adopted by 
growers. The Department of Plant Pathology states 
that the treatment for Scale may be applied equally 
as effectively in the fall as in the spring. 

The Department has advised when and how to 
spray. May we- suggest what to use? REX, the 
Lime and Sulphur Solution without a disappointment. 


The Rex Company 


P. O. Box 712, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Settle the 
Silo Question 


—and settle it for 

good. Do away with 

repairs, with tightening 

of lugs and adjusting of 
hoops. Avzow that your silo won't blow Dessentnee end Paapullip<iieies Gia, 


‘over. Be sure of perfect silage at all times. 18 x 36 ant Natco Barn, 40 X 150, on 
Build the worryless, efficient High Hill Dairy Farm - Pulaski, Pa. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
**The Silo that Lasts for Generations” 

Its hollow, vitrified, clay tile are impervious to air and moisture —they preserve 
the silage sweet and juicy. The deadair spaces in the wall resist frost—making it 
the silo for severe climates. ‘The continuous, reinforcing bands laid in the 
mortar hold it ina grasp of steel. It is a silo of effcten-y. anda silo 
you'll be proud of. Send for our silo catalog describing it fully. 
“Also get our splendid new book, ““Natco On The Farm, 

describing other farm buildings made of Natco Hollow 
Tile and just as efficient. Both books free. We 
have many farm building plans to submit, and 
will help you solve vour building 


roblems, free. What are you 
Proving to build? Let's har National 
from you. Write today. Fire Proofing 
Company 

Natco Silo Wall. 1136 Fulton Building 
Vot fi d shell, 

prover —— mactiage Pittsbur gh > = Pa. 
age tor mortar joints 23 Factories— Prompt Shipments 
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FARM INSIDE 
AS WELL AS OUT 


O some intensive farming and get 


three times the number of crops 
you do in your extensive farming. 
Build one of our greenhouses, one 
of our thoroughly practical kind with 
no fuss and frills, simply a straight- 
away, thoroughly well built, endur- 
ing glass enclosure for your garden. 
Then raise lettuce, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers or strawberries. You will find 
no difficulty to market them and the 
price average will net you a nice, 


snug profit each year. Get a good 
man for your foreman, then in the 
winter keep on your regular sum- 
mer force in the greenhouse. By 
doing this, you can keep your good 
men all the year round, and go a 
long way towards solving your labor 
problems. 

Incidentally you will make money. 

Let us go into all sides of the 
question with you. Send for our 
Commercial Greenhouse Catalog. 


Jord @Burnham@. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK, 42nd St. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Rookery Bldg. 
TORONTO, Royal Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 
MONTREAL, Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 


ST. CATHARINES, Canada 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





The three vital features of 
your Christmas Grafonola 


ee 


For, of course, your new instrument 
will be a Columbia, if it is a question 
of musical quality—of certainty of 
lasting enjoyment. Judge the supe- 
riority of the Columbia Grafonola, 
first of all, upon its superb tone. 


Tone: 


Tone perfection depends fully as much 
upon the scientific exactness of the repro- 
ducing mechanism of the instrument itself 
as upon the original recording process. 
The perfected reproducer and tone-arm of 
the Columbia Grafonola is the crowning 
achievement in this branch of the art. 

Once you realize the tone possibilities of 
the Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia 
Records or any other records, we believe 
you will never again be satisfied with any 
tone lessfull and true, less brilliant and 
round and natural, 


Tone control: 


With the Columbia you have every pos- 
sible gradation of tone at your command. 
The tone-control leaves, built on the one 
right principle of controlling tone-volume, 
and the wide variety of needles available, 
give you any andall degrees of tone-volume, 
from the lightest pianissimo to the resound- 
ing fortissimo to fill the largest auditorium, 


Convenience: 


Your Grafonola, equipped with the individ- 
ual record ejectors, an exclusive Columbia 
feature, is ideal in its convenience. Your 
records are racked individually in velvet- 
lined slots that automatically clean them 


and protect them against breaking and / 


scratching. A numbered push-button con- 
trols each record—a push of the button 
brings any record forward to be taken 
between the thumb and fingers. 


For Sale in Jthaca by 
E. E. ALLEN, 138 W. 
St., COLUMBIA 


This inodel Grafonola with in- 
dividual Record Ejector, $110 


Prices in Canada plus duty. 
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Hand For 
Every Occasion! 


Almost every day you encounter 
a problem of etiquette, are per- 
plexed on how to do this or do 
that, about the home, in the 
classroom or in business. The 
HomeCircleLibrarycoversevery 
vital question. Note the titles: 
“Social Usage and Etiquette” 
“Home Reading and Study” 
“Beauty and Health” 
“Entertainments and Games” 
“Ways of Earning Money” 
“Housekeeping 











Before The Party! 













Hints” 
“Ideal Home Are you guest or hostess? Is it a school affair 
Life” or strictly private >? In any event, be prepared 
Every book by an to carry your part through with that ease and 


author of note. 
Every one a safe 
guide in any 
function or task 
you undertake. 


correctness of people who know! Were you 
ever embarrassed through lack of knowledge 
on social usage? Miss Eleanor B. Clapp, in 
this book tells what to do and what not to do. 
And she knows, too, for as Editor of a popular 
woman’s magazine, she comes in contact with 
society problems daily. Read her book. 
Here are a few of the twenty-one chapters: 
“Invitations and How to Answer Them” 
“Receptions and At Homes” 

“Giving a Dinner Party” 

“Hints on Etiquette for Men” 

“Church and Home Weddings” 


And now remember, this is only one of the seven books we 
offer. You can secure the entire Home Circle Library or your 
choice of one or more volumes without one cent of expense. 
Our proposition is the most liberal ever made. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below. Do it now—it obligates you in no way. 


Home Circle Library 


COUPON (cut here) 


THE FIELD, ILLUSTRATED" *¥er12204 t=<t 
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| Send me full particulars as to how I can secure the 
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Home Circle Library without cost or obligation to me. 
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Th A h A few of them are—Dr. Lyman Abbot, Editor of “The Outlook”; Dr. Emma E. 
e uthors: Walker; Helen Hunt Jackson; Marion Harland; K Th 
Margaret E. Sangster; Eleanor B. Clapp; Dr. Henry Van Dyke You Know erg 
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The Publications of our Service 
Bureau and other departments should 
be on the desks of all agricultural 
students. These publications are 
helpful and they are free. Study 
the plant food problem from every 
angle. Address 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have’ supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for pom 
work for all departments : : 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


Spoils No Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the 
one tractor able to work 
on rough, soft or swampy 
ground. See the one 
owned by the State Col- 
lege and you'll under- 
stand why. it won’t slip, 
mire or pack the soil. 

The Caterpillar is built 
in three sizes—a size for 
every farm. The Junior 

Caterpillar—30 and 20 horsepower—is built particularly for medium size 

and small farms. Its easy-handling, short-turning ability make it ideal 

for orchard cultivation, or for working into the corners of small fields. 
Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four Eu- 


ropean armies shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 
in use. 


Write for Catalogue No. 228 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Light your House and Barns 
Cook your Meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 
and make your acetylene with a 
PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automat- 
ically a little at a time as you use it in 
your gas cooking stove and in your lights 
distributed throughout your house, your 
barns and out-buildings. You simply fill 
the generator with the gas-producing 
stone “Union Carbide’ and water about 
once a month. 

PILOT plants are approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Insurance Under- 
writers. 

All told, over 250,000 country homes 
are using Acetylene made the Pilot way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of 
generator, pipes—handsome light fixtures, 
and gas cook stove, can be installed in 
any country home in a few day’s time. 

Such a plant is a permanent improve- 
ment and will furnish you with the cheap- 
est, safest and most practical light and 
fuel now available for country home re- 
quirements. 


Write for our advertising catalogs and descriptive booklets giving all the facts. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Eastern Works, Newark, N. J. 646 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Why Be Cold? 
Get a Mackinaw. 


The Co-op. was one of the first stores in 
Ithaca to handle Mackinaws and we are still 
handling the same make that we had at 
the first. These have always given satis- 
faction and each year, has shown an in- 
creased sale. Our stock is not made of loud 
designs but rather the brown and blues 
which are much liked. You will get good 
service at the Co-op. 


Do Your Christmas Shopping 
at The Co-op. 


It is not too early to consider buying your 
Christmas presents, altho, perhaps another 
way to express it, is to make your selection 
and buy later. We display our Christmas 
stock December list so that our customers 
may have time to examine the different 
things and plan for what they will need. 
For several years the Co-op. has had the 
name of having the best and largest assort- 
ment of Christmas Greetings. 


THE CO-OP., Morrill Hall 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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ANDREW DICKSON WHITE 
THE STATUE IN FRONT OF GOLDWIN SMITH HALL 


““Unmoved through all this figure shall abide 


That men may think of him who saw the gleam, 


The seer who toiled; whose toil is glorified 
In this fulfillment of his golden dream.” 
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Andrew Dickson White™ 


Here mid the fair fulfillment of his dream 
His statue broods above the busy ways; 

Long since on this bare hill he saw the gleam 
Prophetic of these present golden days; 


He saw these towers that catch the shafts of dawn, 
These stately halls that crown the hill grown fair, 
These arching elms above the shadowy lawn, 
He heard the chimes ring through the vibrant air; 


And then the higher vision came to show 
A place of freedom where the mind might be 
Unfettered, and where all who would might know 
The joy of seeking truth that maketh free. 


Some men who see rare visions rest content 
To see them and to let them fade away; 

Not so with him; to him the vision meant 
The call to toil to make the vision stay. 


Throughout the sad or joyous years he wrought, 
With love and wisdom meeting hate and strife; 
Thrice blessed was his work; the thing he sought 
Is here, the fair fruition of his life. 


In living presence as he walks these ways 
He faces forward still; each new day brings 
New visions to make real through toilsome days, 
That mankind still may rise to higher things. 


* This poem, by Dean Smith of Sibley College, was read by its author at the dedication 
exercises when the statue was unveiled last June. 


= 
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This statue fronting west, for many a year 
Shall face the sunsets as they flush and fade; 
The valley shall grow dim with mists and clear, 
Full often in the changing sun and shade; 


And oft the westering moon above the tower 
Shall flood the valley with mysterious light; 
And summer rains shall beat and storm-clouds lower, 
And coming winter bring the lengthening night. 


Unmoved through all this figure shall abide 

That men may think of him who saw the gleam, 
The seer who toiled; whose toil is glorified 

In this fulfillment of his golden dream. 


ALBERT W. Smitu, ’/8 


Holstein-Friesian Progress 
BY M. S. PRESCOTT 


Editor of the Black and White 


The subject of Holstein-Friesian 
progress is such a broad one, cov- 
ers such a long period of time, and 
includes such a record of achieve- 
ment, that it is a difficult task to 
select just the proper phases to in- 
clude in an article of the length 
prescribed by the Editors of the 
Countryman. 

First, let us consider a few Hol- 
stein traditions, for the beginnings 
of the breed are so far distant that 
history cannot give us definite in- 
formation. There seems to be lit- 
tle doubt that the breed had its 
origin from the cattle of the Frie- 
sians and Batavians, who settled 
on the banks of the River Ems, 
on the middle arm of the Rhine, 
and along the shores of the North 
Sea, about one hundred years be- 
fore the Christian Era. It has been 
conjectured that the original Frie- 


sian cattle were white, and the Ba- 
tavian stock black, the mixture of 
the two resulting in the character- 
istic markings of the present-day 
Holstein-Friesians. However that 
may have been, the history of the 
cattle of these two tribes has been 
identical. The lowlands in which 
they lived supplied an abundance 
of succulent food the year round; 
so that, from the earliest days the 
Dutch cattle have been large of 
frame, deep and broad, with enor- 
mous storage capacity for both 
roughage and milk. 

The fame of these wonderful cat- 
tle spread until, in 1350, we find a 
French historian writing that at 
a certain siege the besieged could 
receive their supply of butter oniy 
from Holland, which had even then 
been famous for its dairy products 
for five hundred years. I believe 
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GRACE FAYNE’S 2d HOMESTEAD 


A former world’s champion. 


Professor Roberts is credited with 
the statement that “God might have 
made a better dairy cow than the 
Holstein, and he might have made 
more prudent dairymen than the 
Hollanders, but he never did.” 

At any rate, the Dutch cattle 
made Holland the greatest dairy 
country in Europe, and it was not 
strange, therefore, that their repu- 
tation should have extended to this 
side of the world. 

The first permanent introduc- 
tion of the breed to this country 
was due to the perseverance of 
Hon. Winthrop W. Chenery, of Bel- 
mont, Mass., who, after losing his 
first two importations in the late 
fifties, made a third attempt in 
1861, which was successful in es- 
tablishing a foothold for the breed. 
The next twenty-five years showed 
a great influx of the Dutch cattle, 
several breeders annually bringing 
over as many as a hundred or more 
animals each. Many of the great- 
est foundation animals of the breed 
were brought over during this 
period, such as Netherland Prince, 
Aaggie, Clothilde, Pietertje 2d, 
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Pauline Paul, and De Kol 2d. AIl- 
together a total of 7752 head have 
been brought over, the latest im- 
portation being in 1905. 

The owners of these animals, 
which were the best to be found 
in the herds of Holland, were na- 
turally proud of their purchases, 
and anxious to prove their merit to 
the public. Accordingly it was not 
long before records of production 
were being kept. These were made 
by the owners, sometimes under 
more or less careful supervision of 
disinterested parties. The butter 
records were figured on the basis 
of pounds of salted butter actually 
made—the sort of records a cer- 
tain class of Jersey breeders still 
swear by, and to which they “point 
with pride.’ Enormous records 
were in some instances reported, 
so big in fact that their accuracy 
was severely questioned, although, 
in comparison with present-day 
records they do not seem at all im- 
possible. Following are a few of 
these old-time records: 


7-Day BUTTER RECORDS 
TRIBE ones eicadccentes 39 Ib. 10% oz. 
PORUOROE, 9) 5:2 Piearawsedees 38 lb. 8% oz, 





PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
Considered by many to be the premier 
sire of the breed. He now has eleven 
30-lb. daughters and thirty 30-lb. 

granddaughters. 
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COLANTHA 4th’s JOHANNA 


The first 35-lb. cow as well as the first 
cow of any breed or age to produce 
1200 pounds of butter in a year. 


YEAR’S MILK RECoRDS 


Pietertje 30,318 Ib. 8 oz. 

Clothilde 2 02. 
YEAR’S BUTTER RECORD 

1153 lb. 


Pauline Paul 15% oz. 


These records, particularly those 
made in public competitions, did 
much to bring the breed before the 


public eye and to enhance its repu- 


tation. The greatest forward step 


since the founding of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association by the union 
of the Holstein and Dutch-Friesian 
Associations in 1885, was the es- 
tablishment of the Advanced Regis- 
try system, whereby these records 
were made official, every test being 
performed under the careful super- 
vision of representatives of the 
State Agricultural Colleges. With 
the inauguration of this system in 
1893, the Association publicly pro- 
claimed itself as standing back of 
the records, thus establishing their 
absolute reliability. The first year, 
twenty-four records were accepted, 
De Kol 2d winning the World’s 
Record with a 7-day production of 
26.58 ib. butter. In 1894 $1000.00 
was voted by the Association to be 
awarded as prize money to the 
owners of the highest-record cows, 
and this proved a wonderful invest- 
ment, as it helped greatly in stimu 


PONTIAC LADY KORNDYKE, THE FIRST 38-LB. COW 
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lating interest. From this time on 
progress was rapid, the total num- 
ber of cows tested increasing at a 
phenomenal rate. During the fiscal 
year 1914-15, 10,743 7-day records 
were made—the biggest year in the 
history of the Association. $15,000 
in prize money now goes annually 
to the owners of these record 
makers. It is interesting to note 
that the entire number tested last 
year, over half of which were 
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when in March, 1909, Grace Fayne 
2d’s Homestead just passed it with 
a record of 35.55 Ib. 

In December, 1910, Pontiac Clo- 
thilde De Kol 2d made a record of 
37.21 lb. which looked good for 
many years at the top; but in less 
than four months one of her sis- 
ters, Pontiac Pet, had forced her 
into second place with a record of 
37.68 lb., and just a year later an- 
other sister, Pontiac Lady Korn- 


VALDESSA SCOTT 2D, THE FIRST 40-LB COW 


heifers with first cr sccond calf, 
averaged over 18 lb. of 80% butter, 
and 406.9 lb. milk in 7 days, the 


average test being 3.56% fat— 
these figures likewise establishing 
a new general average for any one 
year. 

The first cow to average 5 lb. but- 
ter per day was Colantha 4th’s 
Johanna, who totalled 35.22 lb. in 
7 days in February 1907. This re- 
mained unbeaten for two years, 


dyke, became the first 38-lb. cow, 
with 38.03 lb. The next champion 
and the present title holder in the 
7-day division is K. P. Pontiac 
Lass (44.18 lb.) who is distin- 
guished as the only cow to pro- 
duce over 44 lb. butter in 7 days. 
Her record was made in the spring 
of 1913, and has thus stood unchal- 
lenged for over two and a half 
years. At the present time five 
cows have crossed the 40-lb. mark, 
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one of these being a daughter of 
Sadie Vale Concordia, the first 
30-lb. cow, and another, the only 
4-yr.-old to turn the trick, being a 
granddaughter of the first 37-lb. 
cow. 

Quite as phenomenal have been 
the advances in the year’s tests 
which have now grown to be such 
an important phase of the work of 
the breed. In these tests the com- 
petition with the other breeds is 
more direct, as it is in this direc- 
tion that the Jersey and Guernsey 
breeders are devoting their efforts. 
Although both other breeds have 
been working along this line much 
longer than the Holstein breed, 
the balance of power is all in favor 
of the Black and Whites. The 
first three places for yearly butter 
production, regardless of age or 
breed, are held by Holsteins. At 
this writing the record of the 
champion, Duchess Skylark Orms- 
by, is not completed, but advance 
estimates place her final figures at 
very close to 1500 lb. of 80% but- 
ter. Of the seven cows of all 
breeds to produce over 1000 lb. but- 
ter fat in a year, five are Holsteins, 
not a single Jersey being recorded 
in this select circle. 


Of the 19 cows to produce over 
1200 lb. of 80%, butter in a year, 


14 are Holsteins. The represen- 
tatives of the Guernseys occupy 
fourth and fifth places, and the 
Jerseys, eighth, eleventh and sev- 
enteenth. Perhaps the most sen- 
sational record of all is that of the 
Holstein junior 2-yr.-old, Finderne 
Mutual Fayne (sister of Finderne 
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Fayne) who produced 1200.64 lb. 
butter in 365 consecutive days. 
Thirty-five Holstein cows have pro- 
duced over 850 lb. butter fat in a 
year (equivalent to 1000 lb. of but- 
ter by the standards in use by any 
of the other breeds) , a number sev- 
eral times as many as all the rest 
combined. 


For milk production, of course, 
the Holstein leads. Only one 
Guernsey has crossed the 20,000-lb. 
mark, that being the champion of 
the breed, Murne Cowan, who pro- 
duced 24,0008 lb. Only four Ayr- 
shires are in the 20,000-lb. class, 
while no Jersey has yet crossed the 
iine. 

As nearly as we can figure, one 
hundred and fifty-five Holsteins 
have produced over 20,000 lb. 
of milk in a year, up to June 
19, 1915, the latest period cov- 
ered by the reports of the Sup’t 
of Advanced Registry at this 
writing—this number being ex- 
actly thirty-one times as many as 
all other breeds combined. The 
high mark is held by Tilly Alcartra, 
who in one year produced 30,451.4 
lb., thus surpassing the old-time 
private record of Pietertje 2d, pre- 
viously mentioned. 

This account of Holstein achieve- 
ments could be continued indefinite- 
ly without beginning to exhaust the 
supply of material, but I believe 
enough facts have already been 
given to prove that the Holstein 
reigns supreme as “Queen of the 
Dairy Breeds.” In brief, these are 
the main reasons for her populari- 
ty. That she is the most popular 
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is proved, not only by prices paid at 
public auctions, but also by the pre- 
ponderance of Black and White cat- 
tle on the hillsides and 1n the valleys 
from coast to coast, and by the rela- 
tive numbers of men interested in 
her development. About eight 
thousand breeders are now enrolled 
on the membership books of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, which is the wealthiest 
and most prosperous live-stock as- 
sociation in the world. 

On account of her great capacity 
for roughage she can make better 
use of the cheap feeds grown on 
the farm than any of the other 
breeds, and is able to get a larger 
proportion of her living in this 
economical way. Likewise she is 


the most prolific of the dairy 
breeds, 


and her strong, rugged 
calves have a far smaller percent- 
age of “infant mortality.”’ All in 
all, the Holstein is the ideal cow, 
not only for the business breeder, 
but for the dairyman who is alive 
to his opportunities and ready to 
make the most of them. 
Regarding the prospects for the 
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future of the Holstein breeding 
business, to me they seem very 
bright. The wholesale slaughter of 
the breeding stock of Europe will 
mean after the war an unprece- 
dented demand in a new market. 
The cleaning up of the foot-and- 
mouth disease cannot fail to re- 
sult in an increased home demand, 
for the great western field is just 
waiting for confidence to be re- 
stored before embarking in the 
most profitable breed of dairy cows. 


Thus, while the past year has been 


full of discouragements on every 
hand, and the cattle markets just 
at present are depressed, the future 
holds an abundant store of promise 
for the man who has the foresight 
to stock up at the bottom of the 
market, the nerve to surmount the 
obstacles at present besetting the 
live-stock man, the ability to breed 
and develop his animals along im- 
proved lines, and the knowledge to 
maintain them in health and con- 
tentment. The combination of the 
right man with the right kind of 
cows is bound to spell “Prosperity,” 
and with a capital “P.” 


FINDERNE PRIDE JOHANNA RUE 
World’s champion dairy cow for a long period. 





Horse Production in New York State 


BY M. W. HARPER 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, New York State College of Agriculture at 


Cornell University 


New York State takes high rank 
among the States of the Union in 
the production of the lighter types 
of horses such as the Thorough- 
bred, the Standardbred, and the 
Hackney. It is gaining rapidly in 
the breeding of draft horses, par- 
ticularly the Percheron and the 
Belgian. 

This State leads the Union in the 
consumption of horses of both the 
light and the draft type. It is es- 
timated that approximately 100,000 
head of horses are used each year. 
Of this number about one-half are 
employed on farms and one-half in 
the cities. It is interesting to note 
that only 25,000 head are reared 
within the State. It follows, there- 
fore, that approximately 75,000 
head are introduced each year for 
home consumption. To this must 
be acded many thousands more 
which pass through New York mar- 
kets en route to other States and 
foreign countries, in order to arrive 
at the total number of horses in- 
troduced to the State and passing 
through the state markets. For 
these animals our horse merchants 
are paying millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

According to these figures, New 
York farmers do not raise the 
horses used on their farms. This is 
well illustrated in some of the ag- 
ricultural counties, where hundreds 
of horses for which the farmers 


pay thousands of dollars, are in- 
troduced. This is a significant ob- 
servation and may be a factor in 
determining the profit of operating 
the farm. Many a farmer has gone 
in debt to buy a team with which 
to operate his farm. This aspect 
of horse production deserves spe- 
cial attention. 

New York excels all other States 
of the Union in market quotations, 
the prices paid in the Buffalo and 
New York City markets being un- 
equaled by those of any other State. 
This is significant, for, unless our 
State is handicapped as a horse- 
producing State, horse breeding 
should be more profitable here than 
elsewhere. In this connection there 
are some matters, more or less re- 
lated, which are worthy of our at- 
tention in order to get an adequate 
conception of the situation. 

First, we should consider the 
cost of raising a horse and compare 
with it the purchase price as well 
as the difficulties surrounding his 
introduction to the State. Second, 
we should consider the compara- 
tive profit between colt raising ana 
other farm activities. It is possi- 
ble that reliable information on 
these matters cannot be obtained, 
for much depends on attendant con- 
ditions and average figures would 
show us but little. Attention is di- 
rected to them here in order to 
show their relationship. 
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We often hear these statements: 
“There is no money in raising colts 
as the selling prices will not cover 
the cost of production’; “A horse 
can be purchased for less money 
than it costs to raise him’’—and the 
like. Perhaps such statements are 
true for certain types of horses 


and under certain conditions. They 
are, nevertheless, exceedingly mis- 
leading, as they do not take into 
account all the factors involved. In 
the first place, the price for which 
we can sell a horse and the price 
we must pay for him usually differ 
widely—bearing in mind that the 
horses must be introduced, as we do 
not raise enough to meet the de- 
mand. The selling price on the 
farm and the purchase price on the 
market often bear little relation to 
each other. In the main, this is 
due to commission, freight, and in- 
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surance charges. While varying 
widely, such charges often amount 
to a considerable sum of money. 
Likewise, the statement that a 
horse can be purchased for less 
money than it costs to produce him, 
gives us no assurance that our 
needs will be supplied because of 


| A BLACK PERCHERON 
STALLION 


This illustratas a very 





| desirable type for the 


| breeding of farm horses. 


the difficulties surrounding the 
purchasing of a horse. In the 
main, this is due to two factors; 
first, the ease with which the use- 


fulness of a horse may be mis- 
represented; and second, the ills to 
which he is subject in transit and 
which may not be apparent at the 
time of purchase, but which will 
attack the horse in the course of a 
few days after his exposure to the 


disease. Thus, in the purchase of 
a horse, we are taking many risks 


(Continued on page 224) 





Hints on Hog Breeding 


BY H, B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 


One of our wise men said that 
other things being equal, size was 
the measure of power. To para- 
phrase this a bit, in reference to 
breeding swine, it might be said 
that other things being equal, or 
nearly so, size is the measure of 
value. 

The constant striving for refine- 
ment by many of our large swine 
breeders has resulted in a loss of 
size that should be given serious 
concern by those really interested 
in the improvement and promotion 
of pure-bred swine. 

The writer has had occasion re- 
cently to pass upon several breeds 
of swine as judge at a few of the 
fairs, and the one common fault 
that stood out was the lack of size. 
No one will dispute the fact that 
improvement can never be made by 
the use of a pure-bred boar, weigh- 
ing a hundred and fifty pounds at 
six months, or three hundred or 
less at a year. 

Almost any farmer who is a good 
feeder can produce a scrub to beat 
this. Yet just such animals were 
in the pens at some or our state 
fairs this year as candidates for 
first premium. A boar which does 
not weigh two hundred pounds at 
six months or four hundred at a 
year should be disposed of. 

The hog that brings the top price 
at the market every week is the 


hog that weighs from 160-220 lbs. 
according to season and age. Such 
pigs, brought to this weight in six 
months, can be produced at a profit 
with the price of feed and the mar- 
ket as they are at present. 

All feeders know that the profita- 
ble feeding is the early feeding 
and that the pounds which are put 
on under five or six months of age 
cost only two-thirds as much as 
the pounds put on the next four 
months. But in addition to feed- 
ing, there is another factor of 
nearly equal importance in raising 
hogs. Such stock should be mated 
that will weigh at least six or 
eight hundred at maturity: 

In the purchasing and selection 
of herds for breeding purposes, the 
score card has perhaps too often 
taken the place of the buyer’s eye, 
A white switch is many times given 
more consideration than a full 
ham, or the exact placing of the 
white markings in the face is giv- 
en more attention than six inches 
more in length of body or a hun- 
dred pounds more of weight at the 
same age. A quarter of an inch 
off the nose is regarded of more 
importance than six inches more 
around the heart girth. The re- 
sult is a herd that will fill the mas- 
ter’s eye, but will excite no envy 
of the practical feeder or the neigh- 
boring farmers. 





The Work of the Department of Foods and 
Markets 


How its Efforts Affect the Cost of Living 
BY JOHN J. DILLON 


Commissioner of the New York State Department of Foods and Markets 


The New York State Department 
of Foods and Markets was origi- 
nated by the State Standing Com- 
mittee on Cooperation, represent- 
ing the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, the Grange, and 
other farm organizations, educa- 
tional institutions, and individual 
farmers. Its purpose was to find a 
profitable market for the food 
products of the farms, and, through 
economy of distribution, to help re- 
duce the high cost of city living. 

Its first service was to the city 
consumer. An instance of this 
service may be cited as follows: 
Shortly after the beginning of the 
European war, prices of wheat ad- 
vanced. When the millers ad- 
vanced the price of flour, the bakers 
advanced the price of bread from 
five cents to six cents a loaf. The 
Department promptly applied to 
Attorney-general Woodbury to as- 
sist in an investigation of the 
causes of the increase in the price 
of bread. Deputy Attorney-gen- 
eral Alfred Becker was assigned to 
the case, with the approval of Gov- 
ernor Whitman. The testimony 
showed that a conspiracy existed 
among both the bakers and the 
wheat speculators, that the bread 
was being made from wheat which 
had been bought long before the 
war started, and that the ex- 
tra cent a loaf was pure profit. 


The publicity of these revelations 
caused consternation among the 
bakers. They promptly reduced 
the price of the loaf to the old 
price, where it has since remained. 
This has meant a saving to the 
people of Greater New York of not 
less than $20,000 daily. 

The next service was to apple 
growers. In August the Produce 
Trade Press announced that the 
price of apples this year would be 
$1.50, with $2.00 as a maximum 
for the choicest fruit. During the 
month of August, speculators went 
into the Hudson River Valley and 
bought the fruit of some of 
the choicest orchards at prices 
ranging from 90 cents a _ bar- 
rel to $2.00, the highest price 
paid. The Department advised 
the growers that the prices were 
too low, and to help the situa- 
tion it organized two auction sales 
in the orchards of the Hudson 
River Valley and one at Syracuse, 
in Onondaga County. The Old 
large buyers protested against 
these open sales, and, while repre- 
sented at the first sale, they re- 
fused to bid. During the sale a bid 
of $3.12-1/5 a barrel was made for 
the best orchard, which was owned 
by William Teator, of Red Hook. 
He wisely refused to sell for less 
than $3.25. Some outside buyers, 
however, bought other orchards at 
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prices ranging from $2.75 to $3.25 
a barrel, but only a small part of 
the fruit offered was sold. Later 
one of the large buyers present 
at the sale paid Mr. Teator $3.30 a 
barrel, or five cents a barrel more 
than he would have had to pay at 
the sale. Mr. Teator had expressed 
his purpose to pack his fruit and 
ship to New York and have the 
apples sold at auction by the De- 
partment, if he did not sell in the 
orchard. The other orchards list- 
ed were sold in the same way. 
During the second sale, in Gar- 
diner, on September 2, some of the 
old dealers bought a much larger 
quantity of fruit at prices ranging 
from $2.85 to $3.25 for grade “A”’ 
fruit. These buyers were severely 


criticized by the apple speculators 
who refused to patronize the auc- 


tion sales. called 
“Pikers.” 
At Syracuse, on 


8, a still larger 


They were 


September 
quantity of 
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apples were sold. The orchards 
of Grant Hitchings and Judson K. 
Knapp sold for $3.40 a barrel, run 
of the orchard, and several other 
orchards were sold at approximate- 
ly $3 for grade “A” and $2.25 for 
grade “B” fruit. 

Later four sales were organized 
in central New York. They were 
largely attended by farmers and 
buyers, none of whom would make 
a bid on the apples, though they 
had been canvassing the orchards 
for weeks trying to buy at private 
sale. The growers promptly 
agreed to ship their fruit to the 
Department in New York, to be 
sold at auction to the distributors. 
Later some of these orchards were 
sold privately; the others are now 
shipping to the city auction. 

Following the day of the first 
sale at Red Hook, prices of apples 
in New York City advanced fifty 
cents a barrel. The auction sales 
of apples established a standard 


AN AUCTION SALE OF NEW YORK STATE APPLES 
These were brought to New York City by the Department of Foods and Markets. 
“A great advantage of the auction sale is that it daily cleans out of the market 
soft and low grade fruits.” 
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| New York State 
| Apples 


Twenty Ounce Pippin 


A trio of New York’s 
best fall apples. 
Handsome, thin 
skinned, crisp, juicy 
fleshed. Excellent 
for eating and cook- 
ing. 


Tompkins King 


FOR SALE HERE 
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New York State 
Apples 


Baldwin 


Good All Winter. 4 
New York’s most 
popular apples. i 
Best eating and cook- 

ing apples on earth. | 
Juicy, crisp, thin 4 
tender skinned. i 


FOR SALE HERE! 


Northern Spy 


TWO SHOW CARDS USED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


These advertise the apples sold at auctions; they are colored and are hung in 
the stores of the buyers at auctions. 


of prices to growers, which com- 
petent authorities estimate ad- 
vanced the price to the growers 
all over the State from fifty cents to 
one dollar a barrel. If the average 
advance were no more than fifty 
cents a barrel, the profit to the 
growers of the State would be not 
less than $2,000,000. 

At best the speculators buy only 
the choicest fruit. A large part of 
this they store for fancy prices 
late in the winter. For the most 
part the speculators are also com- 
mission men. However, it is not 
to their interest to encourage ship- 
ments of medium-grade fruits to 
the market so that they can re- 
serve their own apples. Hereto- 
fore, when the average grower has 
consigned apples to these commis- 
sion speculators, the returns have 


not been great enough to encourage 
further shipments. The more ap- 
ples that went to cider mills and 
that rotted on the ground, the less 
competition there was with apples 
stored for speculation, and the 
higher were the profits of specula- 
tors. 

To meet this situation the De- 
partment opened two auctions, one 
at 204 Franklin Street and the 
other on the Desbrosses Street 
Pier, New York, where apples and 
all kinds of farm food products in 
containers are daily sold to the 
highest bidder. These sales have 
been eminently successful, even 
though the shipments are some- 
times small and irregular. The 
sales have been attended by the 
best buyers for direct distribution 
in the city, and for choice fruit 
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the prices have invariably topped 
the market. 

The auction sales also have a 
large attendance of buyers of 
medium and poor grades of fruit, 
prices for which are up to the quo- 
tations for similar grades at pri- 
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As far as this goes, it certainly 
helps reduce the price to consu- - 
mers. The increased consumption 
which must follow will indirectly 
benefit the growers. 

Plans are now being made by 
the Department to develop a direct 


GRAPE FRUIT TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


The 


Fruit Auction Company handles all the sales for the 


Department and 


advances net returns on the products daily. 


vate sales. A great advantage of 
the auction sale is that it daily 
cleans out of the market soft and 
low-grade fruits, thereby prevent- 
ing loss and waste. The buyers 
for chain stores and large retail 
distributors, to hotels, restaurants, 
and families, buy at these auction 
sales when the quality is up to 
their requirements. Many of these 
buyers are selling at a profit of 
less than 20 per cent. This has come 
about through the solicitation of 
the Department and publicity. 
The Department has prepared 
color cards to hang in the stores 
of the buyers to illustrate and ad- 
vertise New York State apples. 


trade with distributors, for eggs, 
potatoes, and other products. 
Fresh eggs which are now being 
received daily market readily at 
top quotations. 

The Department has been for- 
tunate enough to secure the ser- 
vices of The Fruit Auction Com- 
pany to conduct auction sales. This 
company is backed with practical- 
ly unlimited capital, and employs 
men of the broadest experience in 
the sale of produce. It advances 
the freight, conducts the sales, 
guarantees the accounts, and ad- 
vances the net returns for the 
goods daily, so that the farmer gets 
his check within forty-eight hours 
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after the sale. The cost of all this 
service is 3 per cent of the gross 
sales. The Department charges 
the grower 5 per cent, the 2 per 
cent being to help cover the ex- 
penses to the State. 

The commission dealers natural- 
ly fight this auction system with a 
desperate intensity. They see 
clearly that its success means an 
entire change of the old system. 
There can be no monopoly, no con- 
trol of markets and no manipula- 
tion nor dishonesty, where the auc- 


tion sales are open to all shippers. 


and buyers, and where the trans- 


AN 
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caused by commission dealers and 
their local secret agents in the 
country. Farmers do not yet see 
the great possibilities in the com- 
plete plan as devised by the De- 
partment for the distribution of 
their products. The auction sale 
is but one unit in this plan. If 
properly and persistentiy developed 
it will restore to New York farm- 
ers the metropolitan markets, 
which are now largely monopolized 
by inferior western goods that 
are sold at higher prices than the 
products of the New York State 
farm. It will cause the cultivation 


AUCTION SALE IN PROGRESS AT THE DESBROSSES ST. PIER, 


NEW YORK CITY 


“As far as this goes it certainly helps reduce the price to the consumer.” 


actions are open to every one and 
are made a State record. 

Farmers, like the rest of us, are 
creatures of habit, for they still 
ship largely to commission mer- 
chants. They do it partly from 
habit, and partly from the fear 


of every fertile acre and it will 
treble the valuation of the farms 
of the State. The tax ca t- is ir- 
crement of value alone would cad 
millions to the revenue of the 
State, and make the Department 
of Foods and Markets an asset of 
great value to the State. 





The Man on the Land on the Other Side 
of the World* 


BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


ITI. 


Japan has been called the land 
of topsy-turvy, chiefly because so 
many things are done there just 
opposite to the way they are done 
here. The Japanese, no doubt, 
look upon our way of doing things 
as queer, for they are the opposite 
of their ways. 

There is another way, however, 
in which Japan is topsy-turvy, and 
that.is in the matter of the shift- 
ing of the different classes of so- 
ciety. For the past fifty years the 
Japanese have been trying to find 
themselves in the almost chaotic 
upheaval caused by the opening of 


the country to the world at large. 
The manner in which the Japanese 
people have readjusted themselves, 
and in the short space of half a 
century become a world power, is 
one ox the wonders of the age. In 
this readjustment all has not been 


well with the farmer. He is find- 
ing himself the shuttle in the weav- 
ing of the great blanket which is 
eventually to be the protective 
covering of the empire. 

The old Japan, with her nearly 
perfect isolation, was one where 
the farmer held almost full sway. 
It had to be so, else the people 
could not have lived. Cut off from 
all the rest of the world with an 
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(Courtesy David G, Fairchild) 
YOUNG JAPANESE FARMER 
A hard worker but happy. 


immense population to feed, it was 
realized that the farmer was the 
sole dependence for life itself. 
Hence, he was protected, honored, 
and supported in every way, and 
next to the soldier class was at the 
top of the social ladder. The mer- 
chant, on the other hand, was of 
small moment. He was more or 
less of a parish, gaining his living 
by hook or. crook, and was regard- 
ed as altogether an undesirable 


* This is the third of a series of articles on farming in foreign lands. The 
first article appeared in the October number of the Countryman.—KEd. 
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citizen. Then came the awaken- 
ing, and Japan suddenly found her- 
self where, if she would become a 
world power, she must learn to 
trade, not after the fashion of her 
people, with whom the rules of the 
game were much like those of 
David Harum in his celebrated 
method of swaping horses, but in 
accordance with the principles laid 
down in the golden rule. So Japan 
has had no small problem in the 
development of a moral sense in 
her people in the matter of trade. 


In doing this she has concentrated: 


her efforts largely on the merchant; 
and, the results of these efforts are 
becoming apparent, for the ethics 
of trade in Japan are on a much 
higher plane now than they were 
even a few years ago. Critics of 
the Japanese who have suffered, 


perhaps, from some of their sharp 
practices should bear these facts in 
mind, and remember that it is not 
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a very far call to wooden nutmegs, 
artificial coffee grains, and manu- 
factured “dairy butter.” 

As Japan found the markets of 
the world opening to her, she felt 
less the need for depending on her 
own people for food. The farmer, 
therefore, has been left to a great- 
er degree to shift for himself, and, 
while the Government is doing 
much to help him, what is being 
done is not reaching very far into 
his life. 

We have pointed out in previous 
articles that the Japanese are in- 
tensive farmers, and that, meas- 
ured by what they produce from 
a given acreage, they are wonder- 
fully efficient ones. Some Japan- 
ese writer has very well said that 
the Japanese farmer cannot afford 
to be a poor farmer; he must be 
a good one, or starve. This writer, 
in speaking of statements some- 
times made regarding the possi- 


(Courtesy of David G. Fairchild) 


YOUNG JAPANESE FARMERS 
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bility of conflict between Japan and 
America, remarks that it is not 
so plain how a Japanese, who sup- 
ports a family of from five to ten 
on one and two-thirds acres, and 
is taxed about 27 per cent of what 
he gets should yearn for an Ameri- 
can—Japanese battlefield on which 
to show his heroism. As he lives 
now, his everyday ecorts for ex- 
istence would make Port Arthur 
look like a crude and childish pas- 
time. 

It is true that the life of the 
average Japanese farmer is a very 
hard one compared with the stand- 
ards of our own country, or even 
of some of the European countries. 
The burden of taxes is like a mill- 


(Courtesy of David G. Fairchild 
TREE PLANTERS WITH A LOAD OF 
TREES 
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stone around his neck. He is not 
alone in this, however, for all men 
engaged in any j\productive lines 
of work are heavily taxed. If the 
farmer, by any chance, should have 
an income of five hundred dollars 
or over, he would have to pay a tax 
of 214 per cent on that. If he 
grows a hundred bushels of rice, 
about one-third of it, or its equiva- 
lent, must go to support the Gov- 
ernment. His land may be taxed 
as high as 514 per cent of its ac- 
tual value. Then there is a whole 
budget of miscellaneous taxes 
which he must pay if he is to live 
even a modest life. Liquors, to- 
bacco, soy sauce, patent medicines, 
salt, and sugar yield revenue which 
he must in part pay. If he can 
afford to take a little journey on 
the train he must pay a tax for 


that; and there are many other 
ways, direct and indirect, in which 
he is forced to go down into his 
pocket to keep the army, the navy, 
and the schools going. The schools 
are the special pride of the Japan- 
ese, and there is no question as to 


their efficiency. Illiteracy is prac- 
tically disappearing from Japan, 
and the farmers’ children, whether 
they like it or not, must go to 
school. All these taxes are of 
course a part of the price which 
Japan must pay, and seems glad 
and willing to pay, for the privi- 
lege of being a world power and 
of securing and maintaining her 
place in the sun. 

The farmer and his children 
must necessarily work like the 
beasts of the field. Practically all 










labor is hand labor. Only occasion- 
ally is a horse or an ox to be seen, 
and then the animal seems to be 
out of place, for the crudest kinds 
of implements are used along with 
him. Most of the heavy work of 
the soil, the digging, trenching, 
terracing, and preparing for the 
crops, is done with the kuwa, a 
long-handled, heavy hoe, much like 
our grubbing hoe. The Japanese 
husbandman is very expert with 
this implement, and will turn over 
a surprisingly large amount of 
ground with it in a day. It is 
back-breaking work, however, and 
when the day of toil is over, the 
man has little inclination for any- 
thing except to rest and prepare 
for the morrow. 

It is the very plenitude of men 
that in a large measure makes for 
all these conditions. The labor of 
the man is cheaper than that of 
the ox and all the operations of the 
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A TWO-MAN LOAD OF FARM PRODUCE 


(Courtesy of David G. Fairchild) 





farm must be adjusted according- 
ly. Economic pressure has forced 
the abandonment of the animal as 
a labor saver. 

Economic pressure, probably 
more than religious teaching, has 
also made it necessary for the 
farmers to forego meat as an ar- 
ticle of diet. Farmers eat practi- 
cally no meat except fish. It is said 
that the average American eats 
twice as much meat in a week as 
the average Japanese farmer eats 
in a year. Many of the farmers 
are so poor that they can no longer 
eat the best rice they produce. 
They must sell that, and eat cheap- 
er food in the shape of barley and 
beans. 

The farm homes, as a rule, are 
clean and have a_ picturesque 
beauty that appeals to all lovers 
of the simple in art. They are 
usually grouped in villages, and 
are low, thatched-roofed structures 
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that fit and blend so well into the 
natural surroundings that they ap- 
pear to have been always a part 
of them. One could hardly ima- 
gine such a thing as a group of 
some of our hideously painted farm 
structures on a Japanese landscape. 
Away from the railroads and the 
beaten lines of travel, the little 
homes, the little fields, and the lit- 
tle people seem to be a part of, and 
to have been always a part of, the 
natural surroundings. Along the 
railroads one sometimes sees a 
corrugated iron shed or a tin wind- 
mill made in Chicago or in Kala- 
mazoo, and so out of place do these 
things appear that they fairly jump 
at one out of the otherwise perfect 
picture. Big tin signboards are 


also beginning to appear, and these 
are usually placed in the middle 
of some man’s little farm. The 


characters on these signs are 
Japanese, but the pictures denote 
that they refer to certain Ameri- 
can products such as 57 kinds of 
pickles, sewing machines, and 
standard oil. The earth has long 
since become too small to get away 
from these evidences of American 
enterprise. 
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The Japanese farmer is already 
beginning to feel the effects of the 
rush of the people into other forms 
of industrial life. The boys are 
leaving the farms, and this is has- 
tened, and in a measure encour- 
aged, by the compulsory military 
service. Once in this service, the 
boy, is much more likely, when his 
term is finished, to seek employ- 
ment in the city factory or store 
than on the farm. 

Is the Japanese farmer happy? 
Is he contented? Whocan say. We 
Occidentals can only guess at the 
workings of the minds of the 
Orientals. We go among them and 
see on every side the smiling faces 
and the _ well-nourished bodies. 
See them up to their knees in the 
muck of the rice fields, always 
smiling! See the little village 
streets literally swarming with 
romping, laughing, roly-poly ba- 
bies! And we merely shake our 
heads and say with Kipling: 

“Oh, East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently 
at God’s great judgment seat.” 


(Courtesy of David G. Fairchild 


A TWO-MAN ONE-PONY OUTFIT BREAKING GROUND 





The Soils and Agricultural Development of 
the Mohawk Valley® 


ARTICLE NO. 7 
BY ELMER O. FIPPIN 


Professor of Soil Technology, New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Mohawk Valley is a deep, 
broad trough situated between the 
Adirondacks on the north, and the 
Catskill Mountains on the south. 
It is not a simple erosion valley 
such as would be found in a uni- 
form strata, but owes its character 
to the nature, variety end dip of 
the strata of rock upon which a 
complex succession of erosion 
forces have been at work for a very 
long period of time. The Adiron- 
dack Mountain mass must be 
thought of as a great dome of plu- 
tonic rock, arranged around which 
are the overlapping strata of the 
successive layers of sedimentary 
rock. These dip at a low angle and 
disappear beneath the present ‘sur- 
face. 

Pocketed between the igneous 
dome on one side, and the cut edge 
of this sedimentary rock on the 
other side, is the Mohawk River 
that flows east from the Great 
Lakes Valley to the Hudson Val- 
ley at Albany. It lies across the 
normal course of the glacial move- 
ment, but, owing to the influence 
of the northern mountain mass 
and the Catskill Highlands on the 
south, the flow of ice was deflected 


and followed an east-west course 
through the middle of the valley. 
With the exception of the inner 
gorge the valley walls are not 
steep but retreat in long, mild 


slopes. 


On the north side the Trenton 
limestone lies at the surface. It 
is exposed along the course of the 
river and has a distinct influence 
on the soils. Midway up the south 
slope, near Waterville, Sharon 
Springs and Schoharie, is the ex- 
posure of the Helderberg limestone 
which influences the soil at places 
where the influence of the Trenton 
is wanting. 

The chief distinguishing fea- 
ture of the soils in this region is 
the injection of much igneous rock 
into the material of limestone and 
shale origin. On the whole there 
is a large amount of very good 
land in this region due to the in- 
fluence of the two limestone for- 
mations mentioned. Where the 
igneous material is deficient, the 
same series of soils are produced 
as are found further west in the 
lakes region; namely, the Ontario 
and Honeoye, with related mate- 
rials. The introduction of much 


* This is the seventh article in a series started last year entitled, ““An Agricul- 


tural Survey of New York State.” 
issue.—Ed. 


- 


The series will be continued in the January 
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igneous rock into the carcareous 
residue, together with the black 
Utica shales of the lower valley, 
produces the Mohawk Series. It 
is recognized by the mixture of 
rock material, the prevailing char- 
acter of the boulders in the fence 
rows, and the large amount of dark 
shale in the soil and subsoil which 


Northern Scho- 
harie County in 
the region of 
Mohawk soils 
looking south- 
west towards 
the Catskills. 
Note the success 
of clover in the 
foreground and 
prevailing type 
of farm build- 
ings in the back- 
ground. 


gives a definite color characteris- 
tic to the section. 

The Ontario and Honeyo Series, 
both markedly calcareous, the lat- 
ter especially so, are well developed 
on the southern slope in close as- 


sociation with the Helderberg 
formation. -All three series being 
made up of types of a heavy loam 
texture, are associated with a good 
agricultural development. The 
soils are not seriously stony and, 
while the surface is sharply un- 
dulated to quite hilly with a few 
very steep, rough slopes, it can be 
farmed with comparative ease. 
Cutting into the more calcareous 
soils mentioned are areas of Volu- 
sia soils formed from the unmodi- 
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fied Hudson River shales and sand- 
stones, such as give rise to this 
series just north of Utica. They 
occur extensively in the territory 
where the counties of Montgomery, 
Schoharie and Albany join. The 
silt loam predominates and, owing 
to the character of the soil and its 
topographic position, is associated 


with a low agricultural develop- 
ment. 

To the south of the Ontario- 
Honeoye belt, the soils of the south- 
ern plateau are dominant. Rough- 
ly, they begin at Cobleskill, in 
Schoharie County, and on the Mo- 
hawk-Susquehanna River divide in 
Otsego County. South of that gen- 
eral line are three series of soils: 
the Culvers, typical of the Catskill 
region; the Lackawanna, coming 
from a red shale; and further west, 
the Volusia coming from a gray and 
black shale and sandstone. 

The first of these is a poor 
agricultural soil, due principally 
to its rough, stony character. Its 
climate is unfavorable to many 





THE SOILS OF THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


crops on account of the elevation. 

The Lackawanna and Volusia 
soils are of medium to rather low 
agricultural value, depending on 
soil type and situation. Their de- 
velopment and needs for improve- 
ment have already been discussed 
in this series of articles. North 
of the Trenton outcrop the country 
passes rapidly into a wild mountain 
condition associated with thin, 
stony soils and a rough mountain- 
ous topography. To the west, 
north of Little Falls and Herkimer, 
the better soils of the Mohawk 
Series, following the limestone ex- 
posure, swing somewhat further 
north than in the middle part of 
the valley. 


The minor valleys do not have 
any distinctive soil characteristics. 


Lake and terrace formations are 
rare. The soils are mostly alluvial 
of a gravelly and sandy nature and 
belong to the series that are usually 
associated with the upland soils. 
One notable first bottom area along 
Schoharie River, below Middle- 


- 


‘low the soil series. 
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burg, is an exception. Here the 
material from red shales has been 
mingled with that from limestone 
till to produce a deep, dark brown 
silt and sandy loam of the Bar- 
bour Series. These soils are noted 
for their productiveness and 
strength and, as they are high 
enough not to be seriously trou- 
bled by overflow, they command a 
high price. 

As in other parts of the State, 
the lines of soil improvement fol- 
The Honeoye, 
in particular, is well supplied with 
lime. The other series may be ar- 
ranged in a descending order of 
lime supply and a corresponding 
need of that material. In the 
Volusia, Culver and Lackawanna 
soils, lime is the greatest need 


Undulating 
country in the 
Ontario soils re- 
gion, central 
Schoharie Coun- 
ty,showing hops 
growing at the 
right and hop 
drying house at 
the left. Hops 
have been the 
prevailing crop 
in this section 
of the State on 
such soils. 





| 


while drainage is a close second. 
On the other upland soils, drainage 
takes precedence over lime in im- 
portance and may be considered to 
be the most important factor in 


soil improvement, although bet- 
ter tillage pratices, and a better 
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system of crop rotation are also 
important. 

Land values are relatively low in 
this region, especially for good 
soils. The region is in the process 
of an important crop shift. It has 
been the area in which the bulk 
of the hops were produced, but the 
decrease in price of this crop, cou- 
pled with an increase in the diffi- 
culties of production due to disease, 
has greatly lessoned the acreage 
devoted to hop growing and has 
resulted in a corresponding depre- 
ciation in price of land. So far, 
only a relatively small proportion 
of farmers have reorganized their 
business in an effective way and, 
for the present, most of them. are 
farming with a few, staple, low- 
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Near the Mohawk 
River, where hops were not an im- 
portant crop, and where trans- 
portation is relatively better, dairy- 
ing is the leading industry. Fur- 
ther back, advantage is gradual- 
ly being taken of the possibility of 
producing, on certain soil types, 
alfalfa, and other good hay and 
forage crops, as the basis of a dairy 
industry. Many farms are in ex- 
cellent condition with splendid 
buildings. 

This region as a whole is one of 
wide range in soil productivity, in 
business conditions and in agricul- 
tural development. The selection 
of a farm site should be made with 
those factors clearly in mind. 


priced crops. 


The School and Farm of the Future 


Dean Galloway. speaking at the 
Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York at Albany 
on, “The School and Farm of the 
Future,” outlined his conception of 
the future and its place in the life 


of the nation. 
as follows: ° 


He spoke in part 


“Wherever is found a permanent 
and successful agriculture, meas- 
ured merely by the maintenance 
of soil fertility and high average 
crop yields, there is found a peas- 
antized and labor-depressed people, 
whose days are full of toil and 
whose minds have never been given 
much opportunity for growth. 

“Even in this country more than 
a million farmers live and suppor: 


their families on a labor income 
of less than a hundred dollars a 
year, and very little of this income 
actually comes to the farmer as 
money. So, despite all that has 
been said regarding the delights, 
the independence, the freedom, an4 
the self-sufficiency of the farm, 
people are turning from it. 

“While there has been a steady 
decrease in the percentage of our 
population engaged in agriculture, 
the per capita production of our 
staple crops has been increasing. 
This is primarily due to the utili- 
zation of machinery, making it 
practicable to more and more uti- 
lize horse power and other power 
instead of man power. 





THE ScHOOL AND FARM OF THE FUTURE 


INTENSIVE FARMING NOT THE 
SOLUTION 


“Despite the fact that in prac- 
tically all other countries the in- 
tensity of the farming has in- 
creased with the density of popula- 
tion, this need not follow here. It 
would be unfortunate if it did fol- 
low, because an intensive agricul- 
ture has been practicable only 
where there is an oversupply of 
human labor. 
from small areas have been made 
possible only by the toil and sweat 


of the man who, while he is able 


to produce these results, must do 
so at the expense of the mental, 
and I might almost say moral, side 
of his being. This is agricultural 
peasantry in its worst form, while 
much may be said on the subject 
of making two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, 
we do not want to accomplish this 
object by sacrificing the very things 
that make life worth living. 


THE FARM OF THE FUTURE 

“The farm of the future will so 
utilize modern labor-saving devices 
and efficiency methods that humar 
labor will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the farmer and his chil- 
dren will have time, opportunity, 
and means of living a satisfactory, 
wholesome life. It will probably 
mean a farm of average size. 

“We may look forward to a per- 
manent husbandry, freed from the 
blight of peasantry, standing 
squarely for its place in the affairs 
of the nation, but recognizing its 
relations and responsibilities to 
other industries, and recognizing 


The bountiful crops . 
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further that the fullest and best 
development of one can be attained 
only through the fullest and best 
development of all. 


EDUCATIONAL FORCES FOR FARM 
DEVELOPMENT 

“The demand is for education 
that will teach the meaning of 
things and their relation to the 
present, rather than the teaching 
of words and their relation to the 
past. I am not so much concerned 
with making more farmers, as I 
am with making better ones. 

“The school must concern itself 
more and more with the needs of 
the people, and be more of a com- 
munity center with the teacher as 
a community builder. 

“The mere introduction of ‘agri- 
culture’ into the school will not 
accomplish the ends desired; and 
it must be fully realized that the 
school is not for the preparation 
of life, but is life itself. 


NEED FOR COOPERATION 


“If it is vital that the people of 
the open country learn to work 
together in matters affecting their 
economic and social welfare, it is 
even more vital that those who are 
directing the forces in the field of 
education and redirection of rural 
affairs, should also strive to bring 
about unity of purpose. 

“Probably one of the greatest 
and most potential forces for bring- 
ing about and welding together 
the agencies that are to advance 
agriculture is to be found in the 
recent federal law known as the 
Smith-Lever extension act. This 
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measure, for the first time, de- 
velops as a dominant factor, the 
idea of cooperative effort. The 
principle that the federal Govern- 
ment will help those states whose 
people are ready to help themselves 
in a financial way is unique in 
federal legislation.” 

In conclusion, Dean Galloway 
quoted the following paragraph 
from the report of the country life 
commission : 

“The great recent progress made 
in city life is not a full measure of 
our civilization; for our civiliza- 
tion rests at bottom on the whole- 
someness, the attractiveness, and 
the completeness, as well as the 
prosperity, of life in the country. 
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The men and women on the farms 
stand for what is fundamentally 
best and most needed in our Ameri- 
can life. Upon the development 
of country life rests ultimately our 
ability, by methods of farming re- 
quiring the highest intelligence, to 
continue to feed and clothe the 
hungry nations; to supply the city 
with fresh blood, clean bodies, and 
clear brains that can endure the 
terrific strain of modern life; we 
need the development of men in the 
open country, who will be in the 
future, as in the past, the stay and 
strength of the nation in time of 
war, and its guiding and control- 
ling spirit in time of peace.” 


The New Home Economies Project at 


Cornell 


BY SUSAN USHER 


The Department of Home Econ- 
omics has recently started a pro- 
ject to show how discrimination in 
the purchase of foodstuffs, and 
their judicious utilization with a 
view toward eliminating waste, 
affects the high cost of living. At 
the present time a family of five 
living in the Lodge adjacent to the 
building is being used as a nucleus 
for the experiment, and plans have 
been made which will include the 
cooperation of several other fami- 
lies, so that a representative study 
may be made. Since conditions 
vary not only between town and 
country, but also between different 
localities of the same town, a thor- 


ough and wide 
necessary. , 

Intelligent buying demands that 
one know something of food pro- 
duction, transportation, storage, 
distribution, adulteration, chemical 
composition and physiological ef- 
fect; together with a sound, dis- 
criminating common-sense to cope 
with the present practice of con- 
fusing the value of a product with 
its ornamentality. There is too 
great a tendency today toward ad- 
vertisement and fancy packages; 
too much attention is paid to the 
effect on the eye and not enough 
to taste and food value. Mer- 
chants invariably say that people 


investigation is 

















“eat with their eyes.” This is an 
expensive habit. 

Most people have no time or 
equipment to become expert buy- 
ers. For this reason we shall have 
to organize and cooperate, so that 
we can put some of this work into 
the hands of experts. But until 
that time comes, it may be worth 
while to study the mass of material 
and pick out such as may be of 
practical assistance to the house- 
keeper. 





It may be that a uniform sys- 
tem of grading produce would aid 
the inexperienced buyer. Expert 
discrimination could determine 
these grades, and the housekeeper 
would get the advantage of it. But 
discrimination should extend be- 
yond the impersonal question of 
grade to personal consideration of 
adaptability to the buyer’s needs. 

Let us stop for a minute and 
consider tea. It is a well-known 
fact that few housewives are dis- 
criminating buyers of tea, but it 
would not be difficult for them to 
learn the grades used for iced tea, 
for serving with lemon or with 
cream. Certain black teas will 
stand a five-minute brewing; others 
will be spoiled if brewed more 
than three minutes because of the 
excess tannin they contain. These 
illustrations could be greatly mul- 


Miss Susannah Usher, B. S., who 
is conducting the Home Economics 
Project at Cornell, is a graduate 
of the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. Her official title at Cor- 


nell is that of Research Worker. | 


She was the first person to apply 
for the Normal Course in’ Domes- 
tic Science at Pratt Institute and 
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tiplied. However, it is sufficient to 
say that we must strive against 
the confusion caused by pictures 
and ribbon; and that we must 
work to be better judges of quality 
and the value of foods for various 
needs and purposes. 

The utilization of foods in the 
household and the elimination of 
waste is important. Our popula- 
tion is increasing more rapidly 
than our food supply, particularly 
the supply of meats. Now is the 
time for the housekeeper to con- 
sider these problems; that is, the 
problems of the-use of waste meat 
materials in the home. It is such 
an idea which has prompted the 
Home Economics Department to 
start the project to determine 
“Household Waste in the Utiliza- 
tion of Fresh Meats.” 


One source of waste may be the 
leaving of the trimmings in the 
market; another may be the throw- 
ing away of fats that could be used 
for frying, baking and soapmaking. 
Such wastes apply particularly to 
city and village homes; the coun- 
try person probably has more 
means at hand for using all the 
bone and fat of the meat, and 
doubtless has worked at the uses 
and combinations of different fats 
in making breads, cakes, cookies, 
and pastry. 


since then she has studied food 
supplies in Columbia University, 
the shipping and grading of fruit 
and vegetables in Florida and Cuba, 
and has taught Home Economics 


for seven years at the University 
of Illinois. Her work has been 
varied and extremely interesting. 
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The Dairy Industry The statistical records of the United States De- 
in New York partment of Agriculture show a perceptible fall- 

ing off in the number of dairy cows in the State 
of New York since 1910. Notwithstanding this fact, there is no evi- 
dence of a decrease of interest in dairying, particularly so far as pure- 
bred cattle are concerned. The records of the various breeders’ asso- 
ciations show a marked increase both in the number of animals re- 
corded, and in the number of persons engaged in breeding improved 
cattle. 

The number of cattle making requirements for advanced registra- 
tion has practically doubled in the last two years. The dairy industry 
is also increasing perceptibly in those parts of the state which are 
outside the limits of the so-called “dairy districts.” Growing herds 
of high-producing pure-bred cows are now to be found with increas- 
ing frequency in such counties as Genesee, Livingston, Monroe and 
in the fruit-growing districts of Orleans as well as in the Hudson 
River Valley, and in the counties of Renesselaer, Washington and 
Saratoga, hitherto not distinctly dairy localities. 

An important recent development that is likely to materially affect 
the dairy industry in milk-producing sections, is the adoption by one 
of the large milk concerns of a graduated scale for the payment of 
milk depending upon its fat content. While the premium for the higher- 
testing milk is not strictly proportional to the percentage of fat, the 
adoption of any sort of a graduated scale marks an important step in 
the right direction. 
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Welcome to the The Countryman extends to the Winter Course stu- 
Winter Course dents of the College of Agriculture a hearty welcome 
Students and wishes them the best of success for the time 

they are with us. Just as Professor Everett said in 
the “Get-together,” the student body of this institution is a big family 
and we hope you will make yourself “at home” immediately. 


The Growth of The total registration in the Winter Courses and the 
Winter Course number of subjects taught have been steadily increas- 
Registration ing since their organization. Beginning in 1893 with 
48 students, the registration increased until, in 1912, 
it reached its maximum of 597. Since then there has been a slight year- 
ly decrease, with an average for the last four years slightly over 560. 
The number of courses has increased from one, General Agriculture, to 
seven. Dairy Industry was added the second year and Poultry Hus- 
bandry ten years later in 1904. Home Economics and Horticulture 
were first given the following year; but in 1913 Horticulture was divid- 
ed into three groups, namely, Fruit Growing, Flower Growing, and 
Vegetable Gardening . 
The increase in registration has been greatest since 1904 when 
Poultry Husbandry was added. The addition since then of four more 
courses has, no doubt, been the stimulus for further growth. Previous 


to and including 1905, the registration in the Winter Courses was great- 
er than that of the regular and special students. Since then, however, 
the increase in the number of regular students has been so marked that 
there are now more than twice as many candidates for degrees as there 
are students registered in the Winter Courses. 


Death of Miss Miss Alice Gertrude McCloskey, ’08, Assistant Pro- 
McCloskey fessor of Rural Education died at her home in Ithaca 

October 19, after a long illness. In the death of Miss 
McCloskey, the College of Agriculture loses one of its most earnest and 
sincere workers. She was perhaps better known to the school children 
of the State through her writings in the Rural! School leaflet than to 
undergraduates of this College. 

The November issue of the Cornell Rural School Leaflet says this 
of her life and work: 

“She had great love for the boys and girls of the country and had 
no deeper interest than the desire to contribute to the enrichment of 
their lives. Miss McCloskey’s educational message is -vell summarized 
in her belief that one must be something before he can do anything. She 
gave unsparingly of her time and energy for the betterment of school 
life in the open country. Her effort has left a permanent impress on 
rural education in this State. Through her written and spoken word, 
many a teacher has been inspired with a zeal for the profession and has 
gone to work with new confidence.” 
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Getting the Most Out One of the biggest problems which confronts 
of a College Course the average undergraduate of the College of 

Agriculture, as well as the University as a 
whole, is how to get the most out of a college course. With some persons 
this problem is worked out by close application to study and no partici- 
pation in outside activities. With others the solution lies in a fairly 
close application to studies with a good admixture of an active par- 
ticipation in student activities; or in other words, a well rounded life 
of work and play. _ Every one is here primarily to learn a profession 
or to fit himself for some particular line of work—that remains un- 
disputed, but the methods by which undergraduates accomplish this 
varies greatly. 

The recent athletic rally which featured the November Assembly 
of the College of Agriculture clearly brought forth the opportunities 
to participate in student activities in our College. One fact stands out 
prominently. It is that the 53 students who participated in athletics 
during the yast year had an average of 1.6 per cent higher than the 
rest of the student body. Does this not show that to get the most out of 
one’s Course it is necessary to take an active part in a student activity? 
It shows furthermore that such participation is actually conductive to 
success. 


The Passing So writes the editor of the California Journal of Ag- 
of Joe Wing riculture. To which the editor of the Countryman 
adds nothing, but joins in the tribute. 

“Joe Wing has passed! Seeing always the fineness of life he 
preached optimism by living it; knowing always the blackness of de- 
spair, he faced about to see the earth steeped in country sunshine. 

“As lamps are lit and embers of the sunshine fade, as tinkling 
bells of sheep and cattle hush to sleep—then in myriad homes will 
he be missed. Cowboy of the plains, miner of the mountains, farmer 
of the fields, writer of many books, speaker to a thousand hearts— 
Joe Wing!” 


The Countryman We wish to call our readers’ attention to the state- 
Advertisers ment at the top of our editorial columns which 
reads, “The Cornell Countryman rejects all advertisements which are 
in any way objectionable, or likely to prove fraudulent; and so far as it 
can do so, assures its readers that only reliable advertisers are repre- 
sented in its pages.” In the advertisements of the Countryman you 
will find the highest class of products obtainable, backed by responsible 
organizations, and covered by the above statement. When writing to 
Countryman advertisers, mention having seen their advertisement in 
our columns; this will help you, them, and us. 
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Campus Notes 


During the month, the Ag. Soc- 
cer Team has tied Chemistry and 
Veterinary, and won from Mechan- 

ical Engineering. 
Ag. Soccer The team is tied for 
Ties for first place in the In- 
First Place tercollege Soccer 

League. Members of 
the team are Wilson ’16, goal; 
Young ’16, right full-back; Faulk- 
ner 718, left half-back; Hassen ’19, 
left full-back; Purdy ’18, center 
half-back; Weinstein 718, right 
half-back; Spencer 718, center; 
Ford 719, left inside; Spencer ’19, 
right inside; Mardfin ’17, right 
outside; Gordon ’19, left outside. 


The Thanksgiving recess has 
been reduced to one day by vote 
of the Trustees of 
One Day Only the University, on 
for Thanksgiv- recommenda- 
ing This Year tion of the Facul- 
ty. One day has 
been added to the Christmas re- 
cess so that the total number of 
holidays will remain unchanged. 
The history of this recess has 
been most vacillatory, changing 


- 


from one to two days and back 
again to one, eight times during 
the fifty years the University has 
been established. From 1891 to 
1893, the recess was extended to 
four days, only to revert to one 
again in 1894. 


Lieutenant H. T. Bull, who has 
been commandant of the cadet 
corps at Cornell for the past three 
years, has been transferred to 
Troop “EK” of the 
Fifth U. S. Cavalry, 
stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
During Lieutenant 
Bull’s' regime, the 
cadet corps has undergone a steady 
improvement, so that Cornell now 
stands among the foremost in mili- 
tary institutions in the country. 
Lieutenant Bull has been succeeded 
by Lieutenant C. F. Thomson, who 
was graduated from West Point in 
1904. The new commandant was 
prominent in college athletics and 
has served in the Philippines and 
recently along the Mexican fron- 
tier. 


Lieutenant 
Bull 
Leaves 
Cornell 
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THE RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED GREENHOUSE RANGE 


To the left may be seen the houses occupied by the Department of Vegetable 
Gardening while in the immediate foreground are the houses used by the Flori- 


culture Department. 


Soils, Botany, Plant Pathology, and Plant Breeding share 


the new houses stretching back toward the Poultry Building. 


The 1915 football squad will go 
down in history as a genuine “Big 
Red team,” equally as good as and 
in many respects mightier than, any 


football eleven which has ever rep- 


resented Cornell. 
Our With not a single 
Championship defeat and with 
Football seven decisive vic- 
Team tories to their 

credit, the Cornell 
football squad gives every indica- 
tion of having a “clean slate” this 
year. All praise is due to the foot- 
ball squad and to the untiring efforts 
of Dr. Sharpe, Dan Reed, and Ray 
Van Orman. The victories won so 
far are as follows: 


Cornell 13 
Cornell 34 
Cornell 46 
Cornell 41 
Cornell 10 


Gettysburg 0 

Oberlin 7 

Williams 6 

Bucknell 0 

Harvard 0 
Cornell 45 Virginia Poly. Inst. 0 
Cornell 34 Michigan 7 

Cornell 40 Washington & Lee 21 


Among the drawing cards which 
always attract a number of spec- 
tators to the College was the Ninth 
Annual Fruit 
Show held Novem- 
ber 4 to 11 in the 
laboratory of the 
Pomology Depart- 
ment. Practically every variety of 
apples grown commercially was on 
exhibition, as well as a collection 
of pears and citrus fruits. The 
Geneva Experiment Station fur- 
nished a display of Vinifera grapes, 
which are being propagated suc- 
cessfully at that place. Nearly ev- 
ery prominent fruit-growing State 
in the Union was represented by an 
exhibit. This wide range of cli- 
matic conditions under which fruit 
is grown brought out differences 
in single varieties which were 
striking. All the work of the show 
was done by students registered in 
advance courses in Pomology. 


The Ninth 
Annual Fruit 
Exhibit 





CAMPUS NOTES 


Recent elections to the Student 
Honor Committee of the College 
of Agriculture are as 
follows: R. J. Bird, 
716, Gertrude Bates, 
16, A. R. Eldred, ’16, 
B. W. Kinne, 716, 
Helen Spaulding, 716, 
Helen Adams, ’17, Anna Bristol, 
17, S. A. Browning, °17, W. D. 
Crimm, ’17, J. E. Houck, 717. 


Student 
Honor 
Committee 
Elections 


“DOMECON” NOTES 


The Women’s Honorary Society 


of the College of Agriculture, an- 
nauneces that hereafter their or- 
ganization will be called ‘““Sedowa.” 

The regular monthly meeting of 
Firgga Fylge, was held in the 


Home Economics Building Tues- 


day evening, November 9. After 
a short business session, Mrs. 
Comstock read a story written by 
Mrs. Catterall, the wife of a former 
Cornell professor, who is now 
studying law in Boston. 


There are, according to latest 
statistics, 735 girls registered as 
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regular students at Cornell, making 
this University the fourth largest 
for women in the East. Vassar, 
Smith, and Welleslay lead. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The Department of Agricultural 
Extension reports an encouraging 
increase of fifty per cent. over last 
year in applications for Farm 
Demonstration Schools in the State. 


The experiment to determine the 
fertilizer needs of Ontario loam 
has been supplemented by the in- 
troduction of samples from Oneida 
County. Five or six years of re- 
search will precede the final report 
of the experiment. 


E. C. Gillette, Secretary of the 
New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, announces that the an- 
nual Rochester Stage will be held 
as usual this year. Prizes of thir- 
ty-five and fifteen dollars for the 
best and the second best speech on 
some phase of fruit growing will 
be awarded. D.S. Hatch, ’15, won 
first last year. 


A CORNER OF THE NINTH ANNUAL FRUIT SHOW 


This exhibit is conducted by students of the Department of Pomology in 
Roberts’ Hall. 
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On October 23 a judging team, 
made up of students from the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry, 
traveled to the Field Day Exer- 
cises of Strathglass Farm, Port 
Chester, N. Y., to compete for 
prizes offered by Mr. Hugh B. 
Chisholm for the best student 
judging of Aryshires and Clydes- 
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ritory, and fifteen foreign countries. 
The war has decreased the foreign 
enrollment. With this exception 
there has been a uniform increase 
in all departments. Among the 
States, New York leads, with a 


total more than double that of all 
other States combined. Pennsyl- 


APPLES AT THE FRUIT SHOW 


These Stayman Winesaps are from different parts of the country and show a 
wide variation in type because of the different conditions under which they were 


grown. Left to right: 


dales. Competing against four 
teams from New England and cone 
from Pennsylvania, the Cornell 
team was awarded third place. 
Highest individual honors were 
won by C. L. Dunham, jr., 716. 
The other members of the team 
were D. U. Dunham, ’16, and L. 
W. Hovey, ’16. 


The 1916 class in Forestry num- 
bers fifteen, of which but four are 


in attendance at college. The re- 
mainder are out in the woods, get- 
ting the practical experience which 
their department requires for grad- 
uation. 


According to a census taken by 
the C. U. C. A., there are this term 
enrolled in the University stu- 
dents from forty-six states, one ter- 


New York, Carolina, Montana, and Washington. 


vania is second and New Jersey 
third. 


In October the advanced class- 
es in Farm Management visit- 
ed the farms of the following 
alumni: Barker Brothers, at Spen- 
cerport; H. V. Taylor and his 
father, Spencerport; C. A. Rogers, 
Bergen; Frank Monroe & Sons, 
Elbridge; Earl Crocker, Senate; 
and F. Ii. Harroun, Spencerport. 


C. R. Crosby, Extension Profes- 
sor of Entomology, will work in 
cooperation with the Monroe Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau on the control of 
the pear psylla. 


The Senior Honorary Societies 
of the College of Agriculture now 
enroll the following members: 





CAMPUS NOTES 


HEBSA: C. W. Baily, R. G. 
Bird, Leslie Brown, M. G. Cheney, 
jr., J. C. Corwith, H. A. E. Eaton, 
L. G. Grinnell, L. E. Gubb, G. H. 
Harrison, H. T. Harrison, F. T. 
Hunter, H. E. Irish, W. H. Jame- 
son, B. W. Kinne, A. L. Lukens, 
J. D. McCutcheon, H. E. Millard, 
P. F. Schlichter, F. H. Thomas, J. 
A. Vanderslice. 


HELIOS: W. W. Eisele, A. R. 
Eldred, G. S. Ennis, K. H. Fernow, 
R. M. Halstead, A. P. Hoffman, T. 
C. Logan, E. E. Ludwig, C. W. 
Moore, R. C. Parker, N. C. Rogers, 
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wide variation, been made. 
Among the most notable varieties 
were: William Turner, a massive, 
white, incurved flower; Mrs. Prrin, 
a fine, incurved pink; and Mrs. 
Stevens, a beautiful reflex type of 
a bronze pink. The Floricultural 
Department announces that its an- - 
nual show of potted and cut flow- 
ers will be held as usual during 
Farmers’ Week. 


The 1918 Class in Agriculture 
has elected the following officers 
for the present year: President, 
William Dean; vice-president, Miss 


APPLES AT THE FRUIT SHOW 


Winter Northwestern 


Banana 
H. E. Schradieck, C. O. Smith, G. 


M. Taylor, E. I. Tinkham, W. L. 
Webster, W. S. Young, L. A. Zimm. 


Greening 


The Annual Chrysanthemum Ex- 
hibition of the Floricultural De- 
partment was held November 6 and 
7. Hardly ever has a collection of 
chrysanthemums, showing such a 


Stayman Opalescent 


Winesap 
Iarcia Grimes; secretary-treas- 


urer, George Miller. 


Dr. H. O. Buckman, Assistant 
Professor of Soil Technology, is on 
leave for this term, taking ad- 
vanced work at Harvard on Geo- 
logical phases of soils. 





05, B. S. A.—G. Wendell Bush 
is now State Leader of county 
agent work in Ohio for the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. His 
address is 1995 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


°06, B. S. AA—Morgan W. Evans 
was married to Miss Zoe Dyer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. F. 
Dyer, of New London, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 1. The couple are living 
at 930 Middle Ave., Elyria, Ohio, 
where Mr. Evans is in charge of a 
forty-acre experimental farm. The 
work is being done in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Ohio Experiment 
Station. 


06, B. S. A—Ernest Kelly is in 
charge of the Market Milk Investi- 
gations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


’°07,B. ‘S.—Howard C. Price has 
announced his marriage to Miss 
Stella Earle of Worcester, Mass. 


08, Sp.—O. F. Ross, who has been 
manager of the Franklin County 
Farm Bureau for the past two 
years, has been transferred to a 
similar office with the Oneida 
County Farm Bureau. His office 
is in the Utica Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


09, B. S. A.—G. H. Miller is 
Assistant Agriculturist in the of- 
fice of Farm Management at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


09, B. S. A—C. M. Bennett is 
specialist in charge of the Cost Ac- 
counting Investigations at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


709, B. S. A.—Alice C. Evans is 
employed in the Dairy Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


709, W. D. C.—Robert L. French 
is superintendent of the creameries 
operated by G. Smith & Sons, 
Seelyville, Pa. 


10, Sp.—Milligan Kilpatrick 
went from Cornell to Pennsylvania 
State College as an instructor in 
Poultry Husbandry. He is now en- 
gaged in extension work in Ohio. 


10, B. S.—P. H. Elwood, for- 
merly of Amherst, Mass., will have 
charge of the recently established 
Landscape Gardening course at Cor- 
nell. After graduation, Professor 
Elwood was instructor for two 
years at the Massachusetts Colleg: 
of Agriculture. 


"10, Sp.—I. H. Warner is presi 
dent of the Monroe County Farn 
Bureau. 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


10, B. S. A.—Vincent J. Frost 
died June 2, 1915. He was born 
at Henrietta, in Monroe County, 
where he lived until 1900, when 
his parents moved to Lakemount 
in Yates County. After graduat- 
ing from Palmer Institute in 1904, 
he went back to the school and 
took a two-years post graduate 
course, entering Cornell in 1906. 

While in college Frost was a 
member of the first Student Honor 
Committee. In the Eastman Stage 
competition he won first prize, his 
subject being, “The Farmers and 
the Railroads.” Following the 
completion of his course he was 
employed by the American Steel 
and Wire Co., and later went to 
Germany to study the language. 
On his return in 1912 he reentered 
the employ of the same company 
and took charge of their research 
work. During the financial de- 


- 
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pression of 1914, he was sent on 
extension work through the states 
of the Atlantic Seaboard and while 
engaged in this work contracted 
the sickness which proved fatal. 
He returned to his parents’ home 
in Lakemount where he died. He 
is survived by his wife, an infant 
son born Jan. 2, 1915, his parents 
and one sister. 


"10, Sp.—T. E. Schreiner, who 
has been manager of the Briarcliff 
Farm, Atlanta, is now superin- 
tendent of the Poultry Plant at the 
Arizona College of Agriculture, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


11, B. S. AA—W. C. Funk is As- 
sistant Agriculturist in the Office 
of Farm Management, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


"11, M. S. A—-E. H. Thompson, 
Assistant Chief of the Office of 
Farm Management, has supervi- 
sion of the Farm Economics sec- 


tion. In the past year he has 
been elected to Sigma Xi. 


12, Sp.—H. G. Strait is Assis- 
tant in the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment at Washington, D. C. 


12, B. S. A—A. M. Goodman 
is engaged in extension work for 
the Dairy Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 


"12, B. S. A.—S. N. Stimson has 
resigned as County Agent of Cale- 
donia County, Vt., and has taken 
up his duties as County Agent in 
Rhode Island. 
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712, B. S.—E. W. Peterson is 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Moon Nursery Coop- 
eration, at White Plains. L. D. 
Greene, ’13, Sp., is superintendent. 


"12, B. S—Paul Hemus is man- 
ager of the Northfield High School, 
Northfield, Mass. The school is a 
girls’ preparatory institution, own- 
ing a large acreage of land and 
some high-grade stock. 


712, B. S—F. H. Lacy is Farm 
Bureau Manager of Dutchess Coun- 
ty, with headquarters at Pough- 
keepsie. 


13, B. S.—Benson Paul is 
now employed by the New York 
State Conservation Commission as 
State Forester. His address is 
Conservation Commission, Albany, 
man. 

"13, B. S—C. H. Elliott will as- 
sist in the 1915-16 Winter Poultry 
Course at Cornell. 


"13, B. S—C. M. Austin, who 
since his graduation has _ been 
teaching agriculture in the public 
schools of Annandale, Minn., has 
resigned to accept the position 
of Farm. Bureau Manager of 
Franklin County, with headquar- 
ters at Malone. 


13, B. S.—R. H. Hewitt is farm- 
ing at Gouverneur, making a spe- 
cialty of pure-bred Holsteins. 


"13, B. S—H. W. Allyn writes 
us an interesting letter from Mar- 
ianna, Victoria County, Texas, in 
which he states that in spite of 
many floods and overflows he is 
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making good on his four-thousan4- 
acre ranch. 


13, B. S.—George B. Hiscock, 
elder son of Judge Frank H. His- 
cock, ’75, was married on October 
14 to Miss Genevieve Saxer, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Saxer, of 
Syracuse. Luther H. Hiscock, 
brother of the groom, acted as 
best man. The couple will make 
their home at Appledore Farms, 
Skaneateles. 


718, B. S.—E. G. Meissner, Ex- 
tension Professor of Farm Man- 
agement, has been doing special 
survey work on the cost of milk 
production in Broome County. He 
is working in cooperation with 
Farm Bureau Manager Minns. 


"13, Sp.—E. R. Zimmer, an As- 
sistant in the Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry at Cornell, aided 
Manager Robertson, of the Jeffer- 
son County Farm Bureau, during 
a part of last summer. 


ts, B.S. 


Blanche A. Corwin 
is teaching agriculture and nature 
study in the State Normal School 


at Shippensburg, Pa. Miss Cor- 
win writes that her department is 
progressing splendidly since she 
has succeeded in convincing the 
people that a woman can teach 
agriculture. 


14, M.S. A.—Henry W. Schneck 
has been appointed instructor in 
the Department of Vegetable Gar- 
dening of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Mr. Schneck 
received his bachelor’s degree at 
Wisconsin in 1913, and for his 





FORMEK STUDENT NOTES 


master’s degree at Cornell he pre- 
pared a thesis entitled, ‘““The Rela- 
tion of Health and Vigor of Plants 
to Disease.” 


14, B. S—F. H. Branch is do- 
ing special work for the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in rela- 
tion to farm management problems 
of the New England States. 


14, B. S—L .M. Thompson is x: 
the Bureau of Farm Managemeni 
at Washington, making investiga- 
tions on the cost of producing ap- 
ples in the United States. 


14, B. S—John C. Vanatta is in 
business with his father at Brooks- 
town, Ind., operating a farm of 
eighteen hundred acres. 


14, Sp.—Arnold Davis is manag- 
ing a farm at Livonia. 


14, W. P. C.—Roy T. Argood 
writes that he is poultryman at the 
Mooseheart Farm, Mooseheart, III. 


14, M.S. A.—R. H. Wilkins, who 
was formerly in the employ of the 
Independent Agricultural Schcol, 
Hathorne, Mass., is at present 
engaged in research work in 
poultry husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


14, B. S—Henry B. Steer, who 
specialized in Forestry, has just 
received an appointment for forest 
work in the Indian Office, U. S. 


Department of the Interior. He 
vill work on the Eastern Cher- 
okee Lands in western North Caro- 
‘ina, where forested areas exist in 
‘onnection with Indian Reserva- 
ions. The Indian Service has a 
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regular corps of foresters and resi- 
dent forest officers on most of the 
reservations where timber is grow- 
ing. 

"14, B. S—J. R. Teal, who is 
manager of the Cayuga County 
Farm Bureau, has recovered from 
a five-weeks’ attack of typhoid 
fever and is now back at his work. 


"14, B. S—Burleigh N. Phelps, 
who since his graduation has been 
teaching agriculture at the Greene 
High School, died on October 6, 
1915, from an attack of spinal 
meningitis. 


"14, B. S—H. F. Keyes has been 
transferred from Farm Efficiency 
work at the Connecticut State Col- 
lege of Agriculture in Connecticut, 
to Oregon, where he has charge of 
the Farm Demonstration work. 
It is rumored that “Hank” will 
join the ranks of the “‘Benedicts”’ 
when he returns home at Thanks- 
giving time. 


15, B. S.—Sara T. Jackson is 
teaching home making and sci- 
ence in the high school at Machias, 
Cattaraugus County. 


"15, B. S.—Cecil R. Gross is 
studying for his master’s degree at 
the University of Illinois. He isa 
graduate assistant in Bacteriology 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 


15, B. S—After having worked 
on a government farm survey in 
New England during the past sum- 
mer, Leland A. Wood became 
County Agent of Caledonia Coun- 
ty on October 1. His headquarters 
are at St. Johnsbury. 
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"15, B. S—Miss Mary L. That- 
cher is Librarian in the Poultry 
Department at Cornell. 


"15, B. S.—Marshall L. John- 
son’s address is 1725 Wilson Ave., 
Chicago. He is with Jens Jensen, 
landscape architect. 


"15, B. S.—Robert W. White 
may be addressed at the Kenwood 
Manor Hotel, 1134 East Fifty- 
Seventh Street, Chicago, or in care 
of the Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, his employers. 


15, B. S.—H. C. Kelleran’s ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 487, Rochester. 
“Dutch” is with Chase Bros. Nur- 
sery Company, learning the nur- 
sery business. 


15, B. S—P. K. Whelpton has 
left his government position in 
Connecticul to fill the position of 
teacher of agriculture in the Greene 
High School, a vacancy caused by 
the death of B. N. Phelps, ’14. 


"15, B. S.—Wilfred Senbert is 
working on the farm of Henry 
Ford. 


15, B. S.—E. J. Gallogly has re- 
turned to. his father’s 150-acre 
farm three miles north of Albany. 
As the farm is largely devoted to 
dairying, he plans to increase the 
herd and specialize in the breeding 
of Holsteins. 


15, B. S.—R. Rischer is in 
charge of extension floricultural 
work at the home of George Haw- 
ley in Albany. 


15, B. S—Delmar Turner is act- 
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ing as assistant in Poultry Hus- 
bandry at the Texas College of Ag- 
riculture. 


715, B. S—Raymond Sierk, who 
coached the inter-college crews for 
1914-15, has recently bee. .narried 
to Miss Carolyn A. Broadbrooks. 
We are informed that “Sunny” 
holds a good position on a farm 
near Groton Lake. 


"15, B. S—Theodore W. Cann is 
superintendent of the Hurricana 
Farm at Amsterdam, having left 
college last May to accept the posi- 
tion. The farm, which comprises 
700 acres, is located in the Mohawk 
Valley. A specialty is made of 
thoroughbred horses, and at present 
the farm has 28 brood mares, 
12 two-year-olds in training, and 
20 foals. 


’15, B. S.—Lutha Banta is teach- 
ing at Alfred University, Alfred. 


15, W. P. C.—D. B. Greenberg is 
teaching in the New York State 
School of Agriculture at Farming- 
dale, L. I. 


15, B. S.—Helen L. Comstock is 
living at Chestertown, Md., where 
she is County Agent for Home 
Demonstration in Kent County. 


15, W. D. C.—W. F. Hanavan is 
with the Richardson Beebe Com- 
pany, of East Aurora. 


15, W. D. C.—E. V. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the 1915 class, is in the cer- 
tified milk business at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 


Save in 
7 Ways 


QUANTITY of cream that no~ 


other separator will 
recover completely, particularly un- 
der the harder conditions of every 
day use. 


QUALITY of cream as evidenced 

by De Laval butter al- 
ways scoring highest in every im- 
portant contest. 


LABOR in every way over any 

gravity system, and also 
over any other separator, by turning 
easier, being simpler, easier to clean 
and requiring no adjustment. 


TIME by hours over any gravity 

system, and as well over any 
other separator by reason of greater 
capacity and the same reasons that 
save labor. 


Easy to prove 


COST since while a De Laval Cream 

Separator may cost a little 
more than a poor one to begin with, 
it will last from ten to twenty years, 
while other separators wear out and 
require to be replaced in from one 
to five years. 


PROFIT in more and better 

cream, with less labor 
and effort, every time milk is put 
through the machine, twice a day, 
or 730 times a year for every year 
the separator lasts. 


SATISFACTION which is no 

small consid- 
eration, and can only come from 
knowing you have the best separator, 
and being sure you are at all times 
accomplishing the best possible re- 
sults. 


these savings 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad 
of the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. 
If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agency simply 
write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE 


165 B’way, New York 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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lS 


ORCHARD TEA GARDEN 


204 East State Street 


UP-STAIRS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Open from 11 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
Sunday, 5 to 8 p. m. 


Regular Lunch 
Every Day, 35c. 


7. ae 
Christmas 


Your Photograph 
The simple gift that 
lends the touch of 
friendship 


6) — the 
Ff of an obligation. 
Kadoks for Sale, 
%ent or Exchange - 
Supplies / Ye DQ 
Developing and fe 
Printing 
Both Phones 


without 
embarrassment 


over 115 E. State St. 


Make the Clinton House 


Your Home 


Until You Get Settled, and Then 
Make It Your Place for Relaxa- 
tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- 
vice After You Get Located on 
“The Hill.” 


“We treat you right not once 


‘but always.” ¥ 


A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight 

When the boarding house fare 
gets monotonous, try our Sunday 
table d’hote dinner served from 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 

If you have to come down town 
at noon, come in and try our fifty- 
cent luncheon. 


The Clinton House 


Horse Production in New York State 


(Continued from page 191) 
which often increase the cost price 


by a good margin. 

Such observations are significant 
as they operate against importing 
horses from other States and favor 
the production of horses within the 
State. If we are borrowing money, 
giving our farms as security, to 
buy horses with which to work the 
farms, and if we have been deceived 
as to the comparative usefulness 
between a so-called “‘western” and 
a native horse, it certainly is high 
time we were giving the matter of 
producing horses more serious at- 
tention than has been our custom 
hitherto. 

In this, however, we must take 
into account our second considera- 
tion, namely, the comparative profit 
between colt raising and other 
farm activities. This matter is 
even more deeply involved, and at- 
tention is directed to it to suggest 
that, even though we can produce 
a horse for less than it costs to 
purchase him, still it may be more 
profitable to carry on other opera- 
tions, such as fruit farming or rais- 
ing dairy cows for market, and pur- 
chase the horse stock needed to 
operate the business. The likeli- 
hood of profit from horse produc- 
tion in New York State is a ques- 
tion too deeply involved to discuss 
in detail in so short an articie. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 222) 


15, W. D. C.—Charles Mertz, jr., 
is conducting a market milk busi- 
ness at Stanhope. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The MOST UNIQUE CAMPUS 
PICTURE 


SOLD ONLY BY 


THE UNIVERSITY 
PHOTO SHOP 


314 College Ave. 
SPECIALTIES : 


G. F. Morgan 


Amateur Finishing, Picture 
Framing, Lantern Slides 


Cornell 
CALENDAR 


Ask to see the 


Colored Albertype 
Calendar 


For sale at all the leading 
Stationery and Art Stores 


Published by 


STVDENT SVPPLY 
STORE 


403 COLLEGE AVE. 


DisTILLERS 


RAINE 


For cows, beef cattle, sheep, etc., the feed 
value is greater than C. S. Meal and it 
usually sells at a higher price; but owing 
to the unusual shortage in the C. S. Meal, 
it now costs $4.00 to $8.00 per ton less— 
the cheapest high protein concentrate. 
Equally good results with ensilage or all 
dry feeds. Write today for the proof. 


The Dewey Bros. Co. 


Box 579 Blanchester, Ohio 


eas 


Don’t BUY Poultry Feed— 
INVEST In It 


That is, buy the feed that will bring 
you actual returns—the feed that 
makes poultry-raising profitable. 


H-O SCRATCHING 
FEED 


contains hulled oats; keeps the chicks 
active, healthy and strong all the year 
‘round. Cheaper because not mixed 
with gravel, grit or sweepings. 
If you cannot get this feed from 
your dealer, write for sample and we 
will arrange to have you supplied. 


J. J. CAMPBELL 
GEN. SALES AGENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE H-O 
COMPANY MILLS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—==—————————=S=—_—_—_———S———— 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


> 
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PRAGER’S 
Dancing Academy 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


Member of American Society 
of Professors of Dancing, New 
York City. 

All the Latest Standardized 
Dances taught correctly. Pri- 
vate Lessons at any time when 
not engaged with classes. Pu- 
pils can begin at any time. 
Winter Term begins Satur- 
day, January 8. 


Right and On 


Time 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT THAT MEANS? 


Try Stover Printing Co. the 
next time you want a job of 
printing done and find out. 
Others have tried us and been 
satisfied. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from Page 224) 

15, M. S. A.—V. R. Jones, who 
has been assistant in the Dairy In- 
dustry Department of the College, 
is now Assistant Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry at the South Da- 
kota College of Agriculture, Brook- 
ing, S. D. 


15, B. S.—A. Chuckrow is em- 
ployed by the New York Globe to 
assist in that journal’s campaign 
for pure food. 


15, B. S—George A. Abell, 
whose address is 159 Botolph 
Street, Boston, Mass., is studying 
music at the New England Con- 
servatory. 


15, W. C.—Clinton G. Abbott is 
located on the Orchard Hill Farm, 
of 250 acres. His principal enter- 
prise is fruit growing. 


15, B. S—E. R. Wagner, who 
has been assisting the Farm Bu- 
reau Manager of Niagara County 
for the past two months, has re- 
turned to his farm in the same 
county. 


15, B. S—C. P. Clark is assist- 
ing in Farm Management Survey 
work for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


715, B. S—D. W. Kelsey, of 
Franklinsville, has returned to 
take work in rural education as 
a preparation for teaching in the 
high schools of the State. 


"15, B. S.—R. A. Pollard, who 
has been acting as Farm Bureau 


(Continued on page 234) 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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.. SHORT COURSE MEN.. 


Before you decide on a Sheep-lined Coat, a Mackinaw 
or Overcoat, be sure and get my prices. 

In my store you will find everything a man can wear 
from top to bottom, and this is 


ITHACA’S ONLY CASH STORE 


Don’t miss my Shoe Department. Better Shoes For 
Less Price is my Argument. 


GEORGE F. DOLL 


The House of Quality 
418-420 Eddy Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


TREES at WHOLESALE 


W. & T. Smith Company, Geneva, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 
nursery stock is the cheapest 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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AN EDITORIAL BY THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


In order to get the reader in closer touch with our advertisers the Countryman 
has started a new plan. We have secured, as you no doubt have noticed, several 
national advertisers to take space in our magazine and we are now anxious that 
they will be well satisfied with their investment. So that this may work out 
to the fullest extent we are going to publish from time to time short editorials 
and comments on advertising, also some of the facts that the Countryman has 
compiled for the benefit of its advertisers. It is hoped that the Countryman 
will be able to bring its readers and advertisers closer together. Any comments 
as to how this plan can be improved will be gratefully received. 


* * 


How long was it after the first “horseless carriages’’ were developed, before 
the automobile business became the largest single factor in general advertising? 
Now the motor-driven vehicle has almost usurped the horse in the cities, and 
has greatly specialized the horse’s work in the country. The agricultural papers 
are carrying a large share of the automobile advertising, because the farmer 
needs the auto. Among the most important uses of the machines is in connec- 
tion with rural betterment work. For example, 65 members of the staff of the 
New York state College of Agriculture including members of the farm bureau 
organization, own autos, and 12 more are prospective owners. At least a dozen 
cars are represented as follows: 


Cars Owners Prosvective Buyers 


Ford 
Overland 

Reo 

Metz 

Dodge 
Cadillac 
EMF 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Studebaker 
Maxwell 
Oldsmobile 
Chase (truck) 
Indian (motorcycle) 


He 
- 
COoOCoOCONF OFF OSC KW 


Se ee ee Or ON DO +) 


Oo 


No wonder the agricultural journal is a good medium for automobile adver- 
tisers especially after two years of bumper crops and good prices! 


An American had a friend sojourning abroad. In order to save postage on 
certain magazines, this New Yorker, in sending them across the water, tore out 
the advertising matter. The friend wrote back: “For Heaven’s sake; if you’ve 
got to tear out anything, sacrifice the reading matter! The ads are the more 
interesting part.” 


* * * 


A good thing to the credit of advertising is that many of the new and 
useful designs of type owe their origin to the needs of the advertiser for artistic 
type display. Some of these designs, in fact, have been named from the product 
which they were used to advertise. 
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The New York State Grange 
Purchasing Agency 


having had many requests from members 
to put upon the market an absolutely pure 
dairy ration, has made arrangements to do so; 
and the feed will be known as the 


“Cornell Dairy Feed” 


The tag on each bag will contain the formula 
from which this feed is made, the amount of 
each ingredient and the analysis. Compet- 
ent and Skilful Feeders have already used this 
Feed in making Advanced Registry Records. 
They have proved that it is a most excel- 
lent feed and a splendid milk producer. 

We believe that we have something that will 


strongly appeal to the dairy interests of the 
state. 


By Using the “Cornell Dairy Feed” 


you will know exactly what you are buying 
and the exact amount of each ingredient you 


are feeding. 


Address all inquiries to the 
New York State Grange Purchasing 
Agency 
OLEAN NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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HERKIMER COUNTY 
THE 


Home of the Holstein 


WE OFFER 


One of the Finest Lots 


OF 
Pure Bred Holstein- Friesians 


EVER OFFERED TO THE 


Dairymen of New York State 


COWS, BULLS, HEIFERS, CALVES 


TWO WORLD RECORDS THIS YEAR 


WRITE OR VISIT US 


Herkimer County Holstien- 


Friesian Breeders Association 
124 N. Main Street 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Phone 134-W 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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EMPIRE CALF MEAL 
Saves the Milk and Saves the Calf. 


Empire Calf Meal is the result of careful study and experi- 
ment, in feeding calves, by experts. 


We Guarantee it 
Safe, Sufficient, Satisfying. 
Second to none as a milk substitute. 
It is reasonable in price. 
Ask your dealer about it. 
Write us if he cannot supply you. 


Do not be satisfied until you have tried Empire. We will make 
you satisfied with Empire Calf Meal or refund your money. 


EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York . 


Co-operating with the Agricultural Colleges 


When two men are working close together and are striving to bring about 
similar results, it is logical to assume that they will sooner or later become 
acquainted with each other. 


That is what happened between Agricultural Colleges and 


Worando 


Dairymans 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


One of the prime objects of the Dairy Department of Agricultural Colleges 
is to promote the cause of better products. This is the sole purpose of Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. Not long after Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser was discovered Dairy Authorities found that the assistance rendered 
by Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser in the work of producing clean, 
pure dairy products was invaluable, hence the common ground for mutual co- 
operation. 

Today there is scarcely a single exception to the rule that Dairy Colleges 
in this country and Canada and other dairy nations use Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser in their own Dairy Department. They practice what 
they teach. 

For the convenience of those engaged in the dairy business, Wyandotte 

Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is carried in stock and 


can be promptly obtained from any of the leading dairy 
supply houses. 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


> 
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For More Milk and Butter 
Better Condition of Stock 


SCHUMACHER 
FEED 


Should Be the Base of Your Ration 


Most of Present Wor!d’s Champion Cows 


Made their astounding and remarkable records with rations 
based on SCHUMACHER FEED. Some of the most famous 
cows and their records are, 

Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, (Holstein) World’s Cham- 
pion butter producing cow, produced in one year 1470.5 Ibs. 
butter—28403.7 lbs. milk. 

Finderne Holingen Fayne (Holstein) record surpassed only 
by Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, produced in one year at the 
age of only 4 years, 1395.6 lbs. butter—24612.8 lbs milk. 

Sophic 19th of Hood Farm, World’s Champion Jersey cow, 
produced in one year 1175 lbs., 702.5 butter—17557 lbs. milk. 

Auchenbrian Brown Kate IV. World’s Champion Ayrshire 
cow, produced in one year 1080 lbs. butter—23022 lbs. milk. 

Jean DuLuth Beauty, World’s Champion Red Polled cow, 
record not yet completed, has already produced in nine months 
863 lbs. butter. 

SCHUMACHER FEED helped these cows make such ex- 
traordinary yields of milk and butter, it will help your cows give 
steadily their largest yields of milk and butter. 

SCHUMACHER FEED is rich in the condition—sustaining 
elements—decidedly palatable—easily and thoroughly digested— 
kiln dried—made from various products of corn, oats, barley and 
wheat, finely ground, scientifically blended. 

No other feed just like SCHUMACHER FEED, if your 
dealer does not handle it, write us. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Machinery and 


Supplies 


for Dairies, 
Creameries 


and Milk Dealers 


Write for catalog and prices 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


New York State Distributors for the 
Cherry Line 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Incorporated 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dairy, 
Creamery, 
Cheese Factory 


Apparatus and Supplies 
Burrell (B-L-K) Milkers 


Simplex Cream Separators 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


OND 


Former Student Notes 


(Continued from Page 226) 
Manager of Oneida County, has re- 
turned to the college as an instruc- 
tor in the Department of Farm 
Management. 

15, B. S—H. K. Rulison is in 
the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry of the University of Illinois 
at Urbana. 


"15, B. S.—Stanley Coville is 
with the U. S. Forest Service at 
Las Cruces, N. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

(By L. H. Bailey. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 171 pages. 
$1.00 net.) 

In this volume Professor Bailey 
presents his personal views of 
man’s relatidn to the soil, both phys- 
ical and spiritual. That is, he 
treats of the practical questions in- 
volved, such as the conservation of 
resources and the like, but in such 
a way as to arouse the sense of the 
basic character of nature with re- 
spect to intellectual and spiritual, 
as well as physical, life. From an 
introductory statement that the 
earth is ‘holy, the reader is led out 
on a pleasant and stimulating 
“journey of recognition, not of 
protest”; the author employing 
his poetic gifts of vision and ex- 
pression to make the reader not 
only understand, but feel, the truth. 


Beekeepers 
(By Everett Franklin Phillips, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Published as 
a part of the Rural Science Series, L. 
H. Bailey, Editor, by Macmillan, New 
York. Price, $2.00 net). 


(Continued on page 244) 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Pays FiveTimes 


zs Feed Cost 


Semeetie: the Cow’s Milk Milk 


Sucrene Calf Meal makes calf raising profitable. This is shown 
by the enormous demand for it among dairymen and farmers. 


At a feed cost of from $3 to $4 the Sucrene fed calf develops 
sufficiently to command from $15 to $20 on the market. 


The Secret of Extraordinary 
Success With Sucrene Calf Meal 


lies in the fact that it is the equal of whole milk in feeding value, contain- 
ing a greater variety of wholesome food ingredients than is ordinarily 
found in manufactured feeds for calves. The calf develops as rapidly and 
perfectly as if fed on whole milk, and really keeps in better condition, 
because Sucrene Calf Meal is always uniform in quality—does not depend 
upon the condition of the cow. 


Free Book 


on How to Raise 
Calves Profitably 


Containing valuable 
facts on how toavoid 
the troubles which 
often afflict calves. 
Gives authoritative 
information on gen- 
eral care and scienti- 
fic feeding. It is in- 
dispensab| le to you. 
The coupon ora 


Valuable Ingredients Which Make Sucrene Calf Meal Superior 


Blood Meal is one of the impor- 
tant ingredients exclusively used in 
Sucrene Calf Meal. It is rich in 
digestible protein, and a bowel cor- 
rective of exceptionally high quality 
—prevents scours. 


Bone Meal is another. This sup- 


Solubie Starch and Malt Flour 
supply the necessary sugar in its 
most digestible form. 

Other ingredients are Linseed 
Meal, Desiccated Skim Milk, etc.— 
all accurately proportioned to make 
a scientifically balanced ration to 


plies material to build up the young 


form muscle, bone, lean meat, car- 
animal's frame. 


tilage, rich blood, etc. 


pes tal card will 
ring it to you free. 


American Milling Co., 
Sucrene Station 10 


Note this remarkable guaranteed anal- 
ysis of Sucrene Calf Meal: 20 per cent 
protein, 55 per cent carbohydrates, 5 per 
cent fat and only 3 per cent fibre. 

Sucrene Calf Meal is easy to prepare and 
feed; makes calf raising profitable, easy, and 
free from the ordinary risks. 

A 100 Ib. sack costs only $3 and gives 
you over 100 gallons of rich milk equal. 


Fill out and mail us the coupon, with 
check or postal order for $3. 


American Milling Co. 


Sucrene Station 10 Peoria, Ulinol 


———— 
lealer about Si e Calf Meal, Sucrene 

Deity ed, Seare Piow Meal, Sucrene Alfalfs Horse 
Sucrene Stock Feed. Sucrene Poultry Feeds. They 

cat the f feed cost, and animais thrive better. 


Peoria, li. 


Please send me without obligation, illus- 
trated Free Book telling how to raise calves 
successfully and profitably. 


P.O. ...cccccoccscccsneconssssssnsnsnamasssconsnssls tt Deccccscsnasnsnscccscsescese 


My Dealer i8...s.cssccocscssesssssees 


A test of Sucrene Calf Meal is now being made 
by the Cornell Experiment Station. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


> 
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A FEW FACTS RELATING TO 


Chenango County 


Dairy Cattle 


I. Several hundred are now listed for sale by our 
members, including the following: 


Grade Holsteins—Fresh Cows—Nearby 
Springers—and several carloads of Yearl- 
lings and Two-Year-Olds. 

Pure Bred Holsteins—Service Bulls and 
Bull Calves—well bred Heifers and Cows. 


II. Chenango has more dairy cows to the square 


mile than any other county in New York State. 


III. Chenango and Madison, the adjoining 
county on the north, have more Grade and Pure Bred 
Holsteins than any other like area in the United States. 


IV. This is one of the pioneer Holstein sections 
in this Country. 


V. This is the place to buy high quality stock at 
reasonable prices. Write us your wants, or call. 


Chenango County Farm Bureau 
NORWICH, N. Y. 


——— 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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KING OF THE WALKERS 


NO. 136512 


KING OF THE WALKERS 


and his full brother 
King of the Black and Whites 


are the only bulls whose seven nearest dams average 31.04 lbs. butter in 
7 days, and four of the seven have produced 30-lb. daughters, that have 
also produced 30-lb. daughters. Six of his seven nearest dams have thirty- 
day records which average over 126 lbs. butter each. 

As this bull is bred to daughters of the great transmitting sire, King 
Veeman De Kol and to daughters and granddaughters of De Kol Queen La 
Polka 2nd, butter in 7 days, 35.38 lbs., milk, 845 lbs., 


NEWTON FARMS or SHERBURNE STOCK FARM 


is the place to buy your next herd sire. 


R. P. KUTSCHBACH, & SON CLAYTON SISSON 
Sherburne, N. Y. Sherburne, N. Y. 
eee) 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF MEAL 


FACTORY AT WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
ESTABLISHED AT LEICESTER ENGLAND IN 1800 


The kind Your Dad used over 30 Years Ago. 


Qed 


ach Poun 
_ . ATP On Sale 
Equals S BSS ‘ 


One Gallon CALEMEAL, FEED DEALERS 


[S eg Wier 
Fresh, Whole Milk | 499 a. 
[O'ATCHFORD'S cau MEAL FAC‘ORY 


= WAUKECAN.ILL.USA a 
SSTABLISHED at LEICESTER.ENC™™ 


Everywhere 


E. A. Powell, prominent breeder, Syracuse, N. Y., is one of our 
strongest endorsers. 


(en corte 


BLATCHFORD’S BLATCHFORD’S 
EGG MASH MILK MASH 


Containing our Calf Meal For little chicks 
produces more fertile eggs The MAGIC growing Mash 
than any other Mash made. which eliminates bowel 


, trouble and produces the 
Highest percentage hatch. laroost birds. 


| 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
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The Lakeside Herd Holstein- 


Friesians 


(HOME OF THE MODEL FAMILY) 


High Class Individuality, Large Average Production, Uniform Type, 
High Percent. of Butter Fat and Ideal Markings are Strong Character- 
istics of this Family 


Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol, 
No. 57461. Senior herd sire. One of 
finest and best sons of King Segis. 
Dam, one of the greatest cows of the 
breed, considering age. Grand Cham- 
pion at N. Y. State Fair in 1912.. 19 
A. R. O. daughters, 2 A. R. O. sons, 
7 A. R. O. gr. daughters. 

Five daughters, at an average age 
of 2 years, 5 months, 10 days, have 
records which average 21.40 lbs but- 
ter each, in a week. 


High class animals of all ages, and both sexes for sale. 


see them, or write your wants. 


Annie De Kol Butter Girl No. 
72910. Records; 31.31 lbs. in Tdays, 
129.59 lbs. in 30 days, 101.1 lbs. milk 
in one day, 31.43 lbs. in 7 days, 30.83 
lbs. in 7 days, largest record for age of 
any cow in United States. Full sister 
made 30.02 lbs. in 7 days, 122.19 lbs. 
in 30 days. Grand Champion N. Y. 
State Fair. She is the only cow of the 
breed that has made over 30 lbs. three 
different years, and has a daughter 
that has twice made over 30 Ibs. 


Call and 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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- 
Practical PUMPS 
—300 styles — 
Permanent = 2°, ous 
Powerful _purpose:hand, 
power, single- 
acting, double-acting, force, lift; 
for shallow wells, deep wells, 
cisterns, etc. Backed by65years 
pumpmaking experience. 
Our service Department helps 
you select right pump or system 
—free. Our free book,**Water 


Supply for the Country 
Home’’ fully describes 


—simple, durable, effi- 
cient. Send for your 
free copy today. 
The Goulds Mfg.Co. 


Main Office & Works 
meca Falis,N.Y. 


Special 
Cash 
Price 


one of our No. 914 Drenching Bits. 
No cutting of cheek and tongue; no 
waste of medicine; animal will not 
fight it. Can be used equally as well 
on cattle. Will last a life time; prac- 
tically indestructible. From the 
stand-point of convenience and 
economy it is worth considerably 
more than the price asked. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
Veterinary Instruments mailed free 
on application. 


Haussman & Dunn, 7° %:,{is5' Steet 


SMOKE ? 


Do You Smoke? Drop into 
our Store and see our lines in 
Smoker’s Cabinets and Smoker’s 
stands, we have something that 


will interest you. Price right. 


Bring in your pictures and let 


us frame them. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


_ HL. J. BOOL CO. 


OPP. TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 


BURNS’ 
FAMILY 
BREAD 


IF YOU DON’T BUY 
WE BOTH LOSE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The World’s Champion of all breeds. The Holstein-Friesian 
cow, Finderne Pride Johanna Rue has established a new world’s 
record for all breeds. In 365 consecutive days she produced 
28,403 pounds of milk containing 1,176 pounds of butterfat. The 
test was made under the supervision of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College and eight supervisors were employed. Near 
the close of the eleventh month Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 
under a strict official test produced in thirty days 2,437 
pounds of milk containing 117 pounds of butterfat, equal to 
1,470 pounds of butter. Investigate the big ““Black-and-Whites.” 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec. Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Insure Your 
Livestock Profits 


A Can of “Prevention” , aed 


Keep acan of Zenoleum always handy —it’s the best live 
stock insurance onearth. It’s use asa disinfectant and germi- 
cide insures the destruction of all germs and insects that prey 
on cattle, hogs andsheep. This powerful safe germicide kilis 
lice, mites, sheep ticks; cures mange, scab, skin troubles, 
sores, wounds and prevents abortion in cattle. 

Use it freely around in cattle barns, pens, poultry houses and 
home. Safe and sure; will not burn orpoison. Avoid dangerous 


carbolic acid. 
COAL-TAR 


Used and Endorsed 
by Fifty 
Agricultural Colleges 


Their O. K. is Your Guarantee 


No other live stock remedy is so highly regarded by — oo ont Bve live 
stock authorities. Twenty years test proves it’s best. Chea; 
home-made mixtures and absolutely reliable. 


Send a dollar bill foracan of Zenoleum, postpaid, sufficient to 
make 60 gallons of positive disinfectant. Full gallon ean’ to make 100 
gallons, $1.60 parcel post paid. If it is not all you think it ought to Le 
you get your money back; no argument—just money back. 

Zenner’s Veterinary Adviser 


64- illustrated book uses, Symptoms and Rem- 
Free + edies for all Diseases of re eres wart will be tent foes toany live 
stock owner who answers this advertisement. ‘T!.is book tells exactly 
what to doin the prevention and cure of all manner of live stock dis- 
eases, Worth a dollar of any man’s money. 


nn aneer Setefestent Company 
a - ae suits for cs : 


Neen Eel 


eerie 
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Scrupulous 
Cleanliness 


constant sterilizing of all receptacles 
and machinery, incessant care in ev- 
ery step from the cow to your table, 
together with perfect pasteurization 
make Sanitary Ice Cream and Milk 
Co. products absolutely safe for the 
whole family, from the baby up. 
Let us add your name to our rapid- 
ly growing list of satisfied customers, 
It costs no more to receive this pro- 
tection. 


sy Sect koe ee 


We invite your inspection at any 
time. ’ 
SANITARY ICE CREAM and Je the Heart of Chicago 
MILK CO., Inc. A luxurious home for those 
away from home. 750 rooms 


701 W. State St. Both Phones with private bath, at rates aver- 
4 aging one dollar less per day 
than those of any other hotel 

operated on the same high plane 

of excellence. Clark St. at Randolph 


Bags Free Mending Free 


The Countryman is a 


Prompt Service seahiixal 


The Atkinson Press 
FOREST CITY ssid 


LAUNDRY Master Printers 


122 South Tioga Street 
Bell Telephone 706 
209 N. Aurora St. Ithaca Telephone 567 


Bell Phone 165-J Ithaca 119-X haa 


ATKINSO 
PRESS 
ITHACANY 


E. M. MERRILL We solicit a share of your printing 


and assure you satisfaction. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Sonsiall Hotel 


Opposite State House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers room with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day, which 
includes free use of public shower 
baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 

per day; suites of two rooms and 

bath for $4.00 per day. 


Absolutely Fireproof 
A Temperance House Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Mgr. 


The Cochran is just a short walk from 
the White House, Department Buildings, 
Churches, Theatres, Hotels and Shopping 
district. 

A hotel that you will visit a second 
time. 

Make the Cochran your home while 
in Washington, whether permanent or 
transient. 

Moderate rates considering the excellent 
service. 


EUGENE S. COCHRAN, Manager. 


COCHRAN HOTEL 


14thSK STREETS, N-W. 


WASHINGTON 


Educational Trains 


now bring the facts from the Experiment Station direct to the Farmer. 
The Experiment Station men are anxious to discuss the questions of 


most value to the people along the routes. 


Ask them to bring along 


an exhibit of fertilizer materials and to tell you how to get the most plant-food 


for your money. 


Recently one train gave demonstrations of actual fertilizer mixing. Soon many 
will do so. Take your fertilizer dealer to these trains. Ask him to sell 


POTASH SALTS 


and brands containing six to ten per cent. Potash. We shall be glad to send you, FREE, 
pamphlets prepared by the best practical authorities on fertilizers for various crops and 
soils. Write today, mentioning crops and soils that you wish to improve. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc,, 42 Broadway, New York 
McCormick Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah, Ga. Whitney Central Bank Cidg., New Orleans, La. 


Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, 


25 California St., San Francisco 
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T. H. Appleby & Co. 


Manufucturers of 


Trubestos Brake Lining 
and Fan Belts 


Asbestos Packing, Hard 
Felts, Sponges, Chamois 
Etc., Etc., 


LEATHER 


Saddlery, Shoe Findings and 
Auto Supplies 


Phone James 2963-W 223 N. Salina St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


HERRON 


> 


Opp. Tompkins Connty Bank 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 234) 


The needs of the beekeeper with 
a few colonies are considered in this 
book, as well as those of the special- 
ist who devotes his entire time to 
honey production. The treatment 
of the subject is based wholly upon 
fundamental principles. The au- 
thor presents the essential manipu- 
lations in their logical order and 
shows the desirability of eliminat- 
ing all that is non-essential. Since 
tools alone do not make a good bee- 
keeper, the consideration of appa- 
ratus is subordinated, though all of 
the equipment is briefly described 
and illustrated. On the whole, this 
is a work that should be both of in- 
terest and of practical value to the 
man who keeps bees. 

The Principles of Floriculture 

(By Edward A. White, Professor of 
Floriculture in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Published by McMillan, New York, 
as an edition of the Rural Text Book 
= edited by L. H. Bailey. $1.45 


In this book Professor White 
furnishes the student of Floricul- 
ture an attractive and interesting 
text, without in the least neglecting 
the substantial, scientific side of 
his subject. Floriculture is con- 
sidered in all its parts. By a brief 
botanical explanation of plant life 
the student is led into considera- 
tion of the practical factors by 
which the floriculturist controls to 
his profit the environment of the 
plant. Site and structure of the 
greenhouse, selection of soil, con- 
trol of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases, planting, transplanting, har- 
vesting and marketing are thor- 
oughly considered. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





[NG Insures Perfect 
Fruit and Vegetables 
We sell Sprayers for everybody— 


Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 


! Call and look over 
Watson = our line and se- 


4-Row Potato Sprayer SS oe 


for wide or narrow FNS 2. Spray Book. 
rows. Spray as fast as . (AY dey ! 

you can drive. Power 7 
always strong. Auto- 
matie Agitation of 
liquid and cleaning 
of strainers. Two noz- 
zles to each row for 
thoroughly _ saturatin 
foliage both top an 
bottom. gm 


The Empire King 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
= Qing. Strainers are 
brushed and kept 
elean and liquid is thor- 
oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 
\ possible. 

Ny | | \ \ - me oem maet pont. 

WALK \\WWW apted for spraying fruitan 
1] | I vegetables, also whitewash. 
Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 

work. 


Insist on this 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to 
all parts of the City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal. Subway, Surface 
and Elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


RR RRRER 26 
BY} 
o GE jog 


~~ ee 


Headquarters for College Men 


Rooms - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, 
one of the most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily 
reached because of our central location. You will find it a 
delightful place to entertain your friends. 


Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 
$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7 P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 
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9,000,000 Men Are at the Front 


fighting. They are supplied with a new Woolen 
Suit every six weeks, that is eight times more than 
in time of peace. England has put an embargo on 
Wool. Germany cannot send out dyes. This has a 
great effect on the Woolen Market. The longer 
the War lasts, the worse it will be. 


PRICES ARE GOING UP 
Knowing what the situation in the Woolen line 
will be, I have laid in a large stock and am in a posi- 
tion to give my customers the best values. If you 
buy now you’ll make money. Large stock to select 
from. 


SCHELTZ, The Tailor 


111 NORTH AURORA ST.., ITHACA, N. Y. 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, - ~ Proprietor 








CONLON, Photographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


PETER SCUSA, MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
Shoes Called for and Delivered 


405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405: COLLEGE AVE. 








A. ALEXANDER & JOE. PETRILLOSE 
TAILOR and SHOEMAKER 


Cleaning and Pressing Contracts—9 Suits, 18 pieces, $3; 1 Suit a Week, $10, 9 months 
Cleaned and Pressed $18. Pressed $15 
Fixing Shoes, Guaranteed Work 402 Stewart Avenue 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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THE PICTURE 
TELLS THE STORY 


Ld, 
ae bY] J 


It shows at a glance more than could 


be told by pages of printed matter 


q WE are specialists in the production of 
engravings, in black and color, for cata- 


logues, magazines, and general advertising 
@ We are also equipped for eae —_ 
in four or more colors 


Send for Samples of This Work 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Peerless Check Writers 


We show above the Peerless trade mark and 
style of imprint. 
A Peerless writes checks and produces them, all in one operation. At 
the speed of shorthand, it prints each word clearly, cuts it into shreds, and 
forces acid-proof ink into the very fibre of the paper. 


Write us for free Book No. 46 of Burns and Pinkerton advice regarding 
check-raising, showing how best to handle checks. Shows why, in 1914 


alone, one-sixth of all users of check protection turned to the new and safer 


idea. Write. 


Peerless Check Protecting Company 
Originators of Exact Protection ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


Humphreys-Godwin Co. Memphis, Tenn. 


LONEY Guaranteed TREES 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name and free from diseases by the largest 
nursery growers in New York State—For 30 years we have been in business here in 
Danville and today we are able to ship you direct better trees than ever before because 
we are constantly studying to improve our methods—we recognize our responsibility to 
the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale catalog that tells the 
things you ought to know about our business. Write for your free copy. No order is 
too big or too small for us to handle personally. We're responsible, look up our ratings. 
Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS. 18 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will a | you, them and us 
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An Open Letter to You 


We would be pleased to quote 
you whenever in the market for— 
Scratching Grains—Poultry Mash 
—Little Chick Feed—Growing Ra- 
tion—Separate Grains—like Corn 
—Wheat—Oats—Kaffir Corn—Mi- 
lo Maize—Hemp Seed—Sunflower 
Seed—Hulled Oats—Pin Head Oat 
Meal—Alfalfa Meal—or Bone 
M eal—Granulated Bone—Beef 
Scraps—Charcoal—Oyster Shell— 
and Grits. We manufacture Eat- 
on’s Famous Poultry Foods and 
handle in addition the various 
items set out above—also a full 
line of Mill Feeds—Horse and 
Dairy Feeds. When asking for 
quotations, kindly confine your in- 
quiry to such items as you require 
for immediate shipment. We re- 
spectfully solicit a share of your 
business. 


R. D. EATON 


GRAIN and FEED CO.“ 
New York 


Norwich, 


Why Not Make 
COMMERCIAL [BUTTERMILK 
with 


CHR. HANSEN’S DANISH LAC- 
TIC FERMENT CULTURE 


We will Gladly send Copies of 
our booklet on this subject free“ to 
anyone interested. 


You Will (Make No [Mistake 
by Using 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


Rennet Extract, Cheese, 
Color, Danish Butter Color, 
Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets. 


HANSEN’S means QUALITY 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Western Office, 120 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| on shares with owner. 
| e 

| tage, all conveniences and farm 
| implements with horses included. 








TO LET ON SHARES 
Small farm in New Jersey to let 
New cot- 


Splendid opportunity for young 


| scientific farmer. 


Apply B. H. 
37 West 44th St., 
Box 143, 
New York City 


Here’s a book of daily needs you 

ff should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, “‘ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he’s the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 
saver.’ Everything else he sells is just as good. 


Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervisicn and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you necd. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 


ie 5. G. PRATT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 50 Church St., New York 


If you desire for your suit a good 

CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 

SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 

reasonable price, or drill suits come 
TO 


“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 
321 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 421-C 





WANTED! 


500 Freshmen to get a contract for 
Cleaning and Pressing with 


HOLLAND BROS. 
Bell Phone 312 E. Seneca St. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Leaders in Our Field 


This is the unique position which we 
now occupy in the mind of the un- 
dergraduate body as a result of our 
policy of Quality and Service Re- 
member, we never allow anyone to 
give you more value for your money 
than you can buy right here. 


New Fall Suits $15-$30 
Overcoats - $12-$30 


The latest in Furnishing Novelties 


K E E G A N & C L I N E S The Stein-Bloch Co., 1916 


——— 





—AUTO LIVERY— | TRACY’S 


SECOND HAND BOOKSTORE 


The Bailey Garage 


Storage Repairs Supplies all kinds of 
Cornell Text Books at Greatly Reduced 
216 S. CAYUGA STREET 


Prices 


Phones: Ithaca, 210-Y 
Bell 921-J 307 E. State St. 





Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 
Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 


For Plumbing, Gas Fitting, Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 


‘21 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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‘ THE 
Wise PRINTER 


is at your service 


for all classes of 
Fine Printing 
Engraving, Etc. 


Buffalo Street 
Next to Post Office 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


WHITE & BURDICK CO. 
The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 
Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


BOOK BINDERY 
Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S ~~ 113 N. Tioga St 





KOHM & BRUNNE 
THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 
TAILORS 222 E. State St. 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Piescription Work 
126 EAST STATE STREET 


The Red and White 
CAFETERIA 


All New Men Should Know That We Serve 


Choice Food at Reasonable Prices 


Pleasant Surroundings 


Fine Quality 


JOSEPH LISSECK 


319 College Avenue 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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CLOTHING SUPPLIES 


will be found here in the Most Attractive Styles. Suits 
ready made and tailored to your measurement. Don’t 
forget to see our assortment—we will be pleasd to show 
you Patrick Mackinaws, Sport Coats, Rain Coats, Shoes, 
Slippers, Rubbers. Largest supply of furnishings in the 


city. 


UNIVERSITY HABERDASHERY 


J. J. Gainey 


320 College Ave. 


PICTURE FRAMING 
We carry a complete line of Made-up Frames in snappy designs 
Special sizes made to order 
Let us do your Picture Framing 


THE ROBINSON STUDIO 


214 E. State Street 


~CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET — 


HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 


Special Prices to Fraternities 


HAIR CUT? 


IF YOU 
WANT A GOOD 
ONE COME HERE 


e + 


Student Barber 
Shop 
F. M. TIBBITTS, °16 
401 Eddy Street 


Opposite Buffalo Street 


Razors Honed 25 cents 


Quality and Service Unexcelled 


THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


= 239 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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‘a The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet. Library Smoking Cars; Dining Cars; 


Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 


COMFORT 
BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY’S 


oe 
mo 


Stock of Wearing apparel for men 
consisting of high grade suits, 
Overcoats, Rain Coats of all kinds, 
Trousers, Shoes, Sweaters, Jerseys, 
Hats, Caps, Underwear, Gloves, 
Shirts, Full Dress Suits, Tuxedo 
Suits, Full Dress Vests, Mackinaws, 
Sheep-lined Coats, NECKWEAR 
is now ready for your inspection. 


Sole agents for STETSON Shoes. 


me 
me 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


SAFETY 


CALL FOR 


WHITE 
RIBBON 


Mineral Water and 
Ginger Ale 


at the 


DUTCH KITCHEN 


Sparkling and Delicious 


Give it a test; 

The purest and best. 

The kind you will know, 

By the “ White Ribbon” bow. 


ITHACA HOTEL 


J. A. and J. H. Causer, Prop’s 
Se a 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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“ite QUALITY SHOP” 


The Home of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx—R. B. Fashion 


and 
Clothcraft All-Wool Clothing 
Also a complete line of Furnishings including Wilson Bros. 
Shirts, Hosiery and Underwear 


| 150 E. State St. E. B. BAXTER Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Member of Federal Reserve Bank 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 





| When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


| —GO TO— 
| WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 








NORTON PRINTING Co. Producers of Books, Magazines, Cata- 
College, Fraternity and logs, Proceedings, or any kind of work 


Commercial Printing that requires a large amount of machine 
317 East State St. type-setting. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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TREMAN, KING 
& COMPANY 


Outfitters of every Cornell 


Varsity major and minor 
sports team. Also out- 


fitters of teams at Colgate, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, 


Hobart and Rochester. 


arate ieee 
Sheep-lined COATS 
$6.50 to $25.00 


Ithaca’s most complete showing of 
these popular coats. 


“ Patrick-Duluth ” Mackinaws. Hockey Goods, Skates, Sweaters and the 
Best Equipment for every Sport and Pastime. 


The J. Skew Engine and Garage Co. 


. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
—Steam Vulcanizing— 
Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 

CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 

CHALMERS OVERLAND 

CHANDLER MACK TRUCKS 

BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D. BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, ’90 
a 
Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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New York State College ot Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private? Sale 


OUR AUTUMN SALE 


of HIGH PRODUCING S. C. WHITE LEGHORN STOCK is open to the 
public at the present time. Write for particulars 
The following records are productions of our flock: 

Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total eggs 

1st yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. laid 3 yrs. 
Lady Cornell 258 200 191 649 
Madam Cornell 245 131 163 539 
Cornell Prolific 243 162 146 551 
Cornell Laywell 205 165 159 529 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 225 665 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Persistent 192 197 178 567 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. State Col. of Agr. Ithaca, N. Y. 


REBUILT 
ANY MAKE 
a $30.00 to $65.00 
A Corset for 
Rental machines at $2.00 and 
$3.00 per month. Typewriter 


and one for Ribbons and Supplies for all 
Machines. 


Every Figure 


Every Sails 


Purse WATERMAN’S IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Cameras, Films and Photo 
Supplies 
Mills Hairdressing and Corset Shop H L O’DANIEL 


119 East Seneca St. or direct from 


i 204 N. Tioga St. Both Ph 
| CORSET H COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. Pon eee ™ oe 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





While it is true that no known treatment or remedy will dis- 
lodge all the different kinds of worms that infest sheep, it is 
nevertheless true that SAL-VET will keep sheep in condi- 
tion to thrive better, and saves hundreds that would other- 


wise succumb to the multiplying hordes of stomach and intestinal worms. 


Mr. J. H. Leet, of Chas, Leet & Sons, Mantua, Ohio, writes: ‘‘We consider SAL-VET the salvation of the 
sheep in America, and we recommend its constant use to our customers, as well a; to others.’’ 

Mr. Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, N. Y., says of SAL-VET: ‘‘We have used SAL-VET as a pre- 

ventive of worms in our flock of sheep, and have great faith in it. We keep it before them all the time, both 


when on pasture and when in the barn.’’ 


The Great +) ‘ The Great 
_ _ Worm Live Stock 
Destroyer y Conditioner 


is highly endorsed by nearly all sheep breeders and 
by thousands of general farmers and stock 

», Yaisers. I guarantee SAL-VET to stop your 

_™.. losses from stomach and free intestinal 
worms or no pay—I take all the 

risk—-let you feed it 60 days 

™, to prove my claims. You cannot 

afford to pass this offer by if you 


feed k with the in- 
_ Just Fill Out i > “tention of snaking a roll 
, the Coupon .) from them. 


Look for Tell me how many head of ,? Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 
This Label } stock you have, and I'll ship J THE FEIL MFG. CO. 


Ser Packs: | you enough SAL-VET to @  Dept.29-12-15 Cleveland, Ohio 


ceived by imi- j Ship me enough SAL-VET to last my stock 
tations. . last them 60 days. You simply a dave 4d agree to pay the freight, feed it as di 
Don’t buy “‘Sal’’ this or‘‘Sal” pay the freight charges when ed, ar d will then pay for it if it does what you o 


Ss : > > ° ° If it fails and I eport specifically in 60 days, 
that. Get the original genuine | it arrives and feed it according ® re tocanecl the charge and I will owe you not 
SAL-VET. ° > . 

—————} to directions. If itdoesnotdo @ 


P ' 140 Ibs.. $2.25 | as I claim and you make a spe- MI have 
rices 200 Ibs., 9. cific report in 60 days, I'll can- g 
Ss Soo ibs.’ 2112 | Cel the charge—you won't owe » 


No orders filled for less than 40 | Me a penn ddress 
Ibs. on this 60 trial offer. Never ¥ A 


sold in bulk; only in Trade- 
Marked SAL-VET packages. SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


Shipments for 60 days’ trial are 
based on 1 Ib. of Sal-vet for 5 8 
each sheepor hog, and 4 Ibs. for 

each horse or head of cattle, as Chemists 


Paced Dept.29 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Louden Hog Pens 


No animal on the farm is more responsive to considerate treat- 
ment and sanitary surroundings than the hog. All experts on hog diseases 
agree that the millions of dollars lost annually through hog cholera is directly 
traceable to filthy, unsanitary surroundings, 


A Louden Planned Hog House 


equipped with Louden Steel Pens is your best safeguard. It is 
so constructed and arranged that every inch of the floors can be easily 
cleaned and disinfected. No cracks or crevices in which germs can develop. 


If you intend to build or remodel a barn and will tell 
ee an 00 us the number of cows, horses or hogs you want to 
house, we will send you our $1.00 book of plaus free. 


New Catalogs: 
Dairy Barn Equipment — Hay Tools — Feed and Litter Carriers. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


4804 Broadway (Established 1867) Fairfield, Iowa 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Hi 


i 
Epi, 


a fest pet: frit 


1, 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


Be ke do hl 


| 


i WEE 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 
Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


| An Electric Lighi- 
¥ ing Plant on Your 
# Farm Means Safety 


from such a disaster as this, and will 


add to your comfort and well-being in 

@ hundred different ways. 
The individual electric lighting plant has 
been perfected by the development of the 


6 Hyrayp-Exide 9 BATTERY AND 


SWITCHBOARD 


r elements of safety, comfort and 
—= convenicnce into every household at a minimum of cost. 
4 No longer need you worry over the possibility of an 
overturned lainp in your house or lantern in your stable, mak- 
ins a wreck of your home, P 


which bring the 


No more lamps > oe more smoky, hot, burned-up air and straining 
of eyes. Instead of this, you have at your command ¢ -_ eho ; 
ot e) 3 a@ pure, clear, mod 
light, ready at the press of a button, wherever and os : ea 
whenever you want it 
The ** HiyraysExide’’ battery and switchboard have 

been designed and built for your home by those who 
have designed and buiit the enormous batt-°ries 

which are used in the large city lighting p'axts. 

Individual Lighting Plonts are compact, sim~1 


inexpensive. easy to understand and operate, and 
reauire little attention. 


Write for catalog or special in- 
formation, or send plan of Build- 
ing, number of lights desired, etc., 
and we will quote prices. NOW 
IS THE TIME. 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. 58C Ithaca, New York 


"al fore 
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n 
Oil Engines—Mogul—Titan 


\ \ 7 HY buy an International Harvester engine? 


To stop the hours of back-breaking labor 
over a saw buck. To save the hours spent 
pumping water for thirsty stock. To save the 
wife the labor of washing, churning and cream separa- 
ting. To make the farm a pleasanter place for your- 
self, your wife and your boys and girls. 


And, if these are not reason enough—to save money. 
‘Considering the amount of hard work it will do, and the time it 
saves, an International Harvester engine is just about the best 
money maker onan American farm. Write to us for our books 
that tell what an engine will do, what it costs, and why it will 
pay you to buy our engine in the right size and style. 

Or, your local dealer may sell International Harvester engines. 
See him, and ask him to show you one — a Mogul or a Titan, from 
1to50-H. P. If he don’t sell them write to us and we’ll tell you 
who does handle them. You can’t go wrong when you buy an 
International Harvester engine. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


{in writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Bu. au of Parks 


“RED NUSSBAUMER, Supt 
ST PAUL. MINN. 


Saint Paul, Minn. September 2nd, 1915. 


King Construction Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Gentlemen. 
The Greenhouses which your Company have construct- 
ed in Como Park this City are considered the finest range of 


greenhouses in the Country. This is the verdict of Tourists 


and Visitors that come to the park from all over the United 


States. In adding my testinonial, which you have not re- 
cuested, let me say that you deserve credit for this structure 
the proportional and ornamental design of the whole plant and 
especially the one hundred foot tower is exceptionally well 
designed and executed in well balanced workmanship and is 
deeply and gratefully appreciated by 


Yours very truly 


Supt. of Parke. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





EFFICIENCY 
PLUS 
SILENCE 


NEW MODEL 8 


TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running, efficient typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 

This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent machine than any ever produced-- 


without sacrificing essential features--reducing the ele- 
ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal. tabular 
Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 
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Bu. au of Parks 


“RED NUSSBAUMER. Supt 
ST PAUL. MINN. 


Saint Minn. September 2nd, 1915. 


King Construction Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Gentlemen. 
The Greenhouses which your Company have construct- 
ed in Como Park this City are considered the finest range of 


greenhouses in the Country. This is the verdict of Tourists 


and Visitors that come to the park from all over the United 


States. In adding my testinonial, which you have not re- 
cuested, let me say that you deserve credit for this structures 
the proportional and ornamental design of the whole plant and 
especially the one hundred foot tower is exceptionally well 
designed and executed in well balanced workmanship and is 
deeply and gratefully appreciated by 


Yours very truly 


Supt. of Parks. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





EFFICIENCY 
PLUS 
SILENCE 


NEW MODEL 8 


TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running, efficient typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 


This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent machine than any ever produced-- 


without sacrificing essential features-reducing the ele- 
ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal tabular 
Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


The Corner Bookstores 
| ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 





G Th Ten acres of well-tended apple or- 
YOW e€ chard will yield more clear money 


° . than one hundred acres of hay 
King of Fruits and grain tan. 
Why not become a specialist? The wide-awake 
fruit grower is reaping splendid profits. We will 


start you right. We’re not talking theory but 
hard facts. 


Our commercial orchards have been a success. 
In 1913, ten thousand peach trees, on less than 
100 acres, netted us $25,838.84. 


“Seeing is believing.” If you can possibly 

do so, come to Berlin and visit our nur- 
series. You'll be repaid many times. We'll 
treat you right. 


We have one, two and three year Apple 
Trees ready to ship. Yellow Transpagent, 
early; Williams Early Red, best early; 
Duchess, Gravenstein, summer; Delicious, 
Jonathan, McIntosh Red, Stayman’s Wine- 
sap, M. B. Twig, Yellow Newtown, Wine- 
sap, Stark, Rome Beauty, R. I. Greening, 
Spy, YorkI mperial, Baldwin, falland winter. 
One, twoand three year Kieffer Pear Trees. 
One year Seckel and Bartlett Trees. 


Millions of Peach Trees, one year buds. 
Greensboro, Carman, Hiley, Champion, 
Ray, Belle of Georgia and Elberta. 


Plums, Cherries, Apricots and GrapeVines, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Blackberries, Dew- 
berries and Raspberries. Millions of Straw- 
berries, Klondike, Gandy and 30 other 
varieties. Thousands of ornamental trees 
and shrubs. 
We pack carefully and ship promptly by 
parcel post, express and freight. Our 1916 
Fruit Guide is a practi- 
cal text book. Tells just 
how to plant, spray 
and cultivate to har- 
 vestfancyfruit. Get 
\ reer copy now. - ; s 
t’s free. 
ete: end Harrisons’ Nurseries 
an expert to 
plant your or- 
chard, at 


pat ame Berlin, Maryland 


to us. 


Box 24 


THE ATKINSON PRESS, ITHACA 





